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Everyone knows that a busy shipping department fore- 
man is on the go most of the day. People who make a 
living on their feet need the maximum comfort that the 
Celastic box toe provides day in and day out — for the 
wear life of the shoe. 





Celastic eliminates the major cause of discomfort in the 
toe area — wrinkled or loose linings. It is accomplished by a 
unique fusion process whereby lining, box toe and doubler 
become one, locked-tight union. Specify Celastic in the shoes 
you make — get the repeat business that comfort assures. 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


More Shoe Research 
Sir: 

Your editorial “What’s Delaying 
Shoe Research” in LEATHER AND 
SHOEs is most timely, and merits 
careful thought by the entire shoe in- 
dustry. We here are particularly 
pleased that your broad concept of 
research includes consideration of 
“foot health” as well as technological 
improvements leading to greater pro- 
duction. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that recognition of the pre- 
vailing need for such research by a 
leading trade publication can be the 
forerunner of constructive action in 
the industry. 

Since 1926, we in the Myodynamics 
Laboratory have been engaged in an 
intensive research program from which 
we have learned much about the func- 
tion of the human foot in action. 

The data obtained from research 
were applied to the design of a new 
type of shoe last, one designed to more 
adequately meet the needs of the foot 
in action. Shoes made over such lasts 
have recently become available to the 
general public through normal retail 
channels. 

The work thus far done, however, 
serves merely to emphasize the need 
for continued research—and for more 
uniform and widespread application of 
research data in the shoe industry. 

ARTHUR L. HEATH 
Myodynamics Laboratory 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Refreshing Change 
Sir: 

In these days when everyone is won- 
dering about controls and price regu- 
lations your humorous editorial dated 
February 17th really hit the spot. 
I got a big kick out of your reference 
to “American Women Have the 
World’s Largest Feet,” and with your 
permission I'd like to reprint the en- 
tire editorial in one of our future is- 
sues of the Mo-Hawker 

R. L. Jensen, Adv. Mgr. 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 








ECONOMIC TORTURE CHAMBER 


You can experiment with the guinea pig— but don’t torture him 


ODAY the shoe and leather in- 

dustry is the industrial martyr of 
America. The Commies, with ,all 
their ingenious devices for inflicting 
punishment, could not have created 
an economic torture chamber that 
matches the contraptions conceived 
in the minds of bureaucratic and 
military Washington. 

Recently, behind closed doors, a 
top OPS official admitted that the 
hide and skin industry (and con- 
sequently the dependent shoe and 
leather industry) was virtually picked 


out of a hat as a “test case.” There-- 


was no logical reason why this in- 
dustry was selected to suffer the 
first price rollback. There was every 
reason why so many other commodi- 
ties might have been selected in- 
stead to serve as the guinea pig. 


Indignities Suffered 

Granted, some basic commodity 
or industry had to be the first. But 
whatever industry was selected should 
not have had to suffer the indignities 
that Washington muddleheadedness 
has imposed upon the hide and skin 
industry, upon which is superimposed 
_ the $3.5 billion shoe and leather 
_ manufacturing industry. 
It was expected by the entire in- 
_ dustry that a price schedule would 
_ be issued just prior to the Leather 
_ Show in New York, March 6-7. Such 
_ a pricing schedule would have broken 
* the involuntary lull in the industry, 
would have given reason for release 
of pent-up business activity. But 
no pricing schedule came. And the 
Show was a “sleeper” in terms of 
transactions—despite the largest at- 
tendance on record. In short, every- 
one came, expecting and hoping to 
do business. But Washington in- 
action paralyzed decisions at the 
Show. 

It is now freely admitted in Wash- 
ington that the various agencies 
working on shoe and leather industry 
control measures do not know what 
the others are planning or doing. 
Each is operating almost in isolation 
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—even though the decisions of one 
will seriously affect the decisions and 
decrees of the others. NPA, OPS 
and ESA are all involved—yet they 
have issued decrees that have at times 
been at cross purposes with one 
another. 

Granted, the principle objective of 
these agencies is to see that our mili- 
tary and defense needs are given 
every priority, that military pipe 
lines are filled and flowing. But by 
some of their actions they are de- 
feating their own ends. 

Why, for instance, was an alloca- 

tion order issued before a pricing 
schedule? NPA put out the alloca- 
tion order on hides—but the order 
is virtually meaningless without a 
pricing schedule to motivate pur- 
chases. Yet OPS applied the retail 
price markup ruling which affects 
shoe prices. Hence the contradic- 
tion: A price order affecting shoes, 
the end product, but none yet affect- 
ing hides out of which shoes are 
made. 
ESA, it has been reported, has been 
striving to get out a pricing schedule 
on hides and leather. It hoped to 
have it before any allocation order 
was issued. But either ESA was 
too slow, or NPA was too fast. One 
thing is very obvious: NPA and ESA 
weren’t working cooperatively. ESA 
had only to urge NPA to hold off on 
the allocation order until a pricing 
schedule was ready. The two orders 
might then have been issued simul- 
taneously. But instead, the two 
agencies evidently prefer to work in- 
dependenily, in isolation — even 
though what they do affects the same 
commodities: hides, leather and 
shoes. 
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The Army and Air Force now 
apply a censorship on prices and 
pairs of military shoe orders awarded 
to shoe manufacturers. As we pointed 
out in last week’s editorial, such an 
order makes no sense in terms of 
military security. Joe Stalin cares 
nothing as to what our military shoes 
cost. As to the number of pairs re- 
vealing the size of our military forces 
—the size of our armed forces is com- 
mon knowledge to every citizen, and 
certainly to the enemy. Moreover, 
despite the Army’s recent censorship 
order, prices and pairage of military 
footwear awards are still common 
knowledge to anyone interested in 
obtaining the information. The 
censorship order makes no sense. 
And why hasn’t the Navy issued a 
similar order? It simply indicates 
what we have emphasized here — 
that government agencies, civilian or 
military, work in isolation rather 
than cooperatively. 


Must Be Vigilant 

We realize that ét is the easiest 
and most tempting thing in the 
world to criticize the other fellow— 
especially when he is the govern- 
ment (and thank God we still have 
the right to do so.) But unless we 
express such vigilance we can very 
easily be responsible, through our 
own laxity and negligence, for a 
bogging down of our economy and 
defense efforts. 

Our industry has sent experienced 
teams of advisors to Washington to 
help mold decrees affecting our in- 
dustry and its products. No doubt 
most of them now suffer from vary- 
ing degrees of frustration as much 
as their advice is by-passed or over- 
ruled by government and military 
agencies. 

The greatest need in Washington 
right now is a coordinating committee 
that will link the agencies whose de- 
cisions and plans affect the shoe and 
leather industry. It’s time the left 
hand knew what the right was doing. 
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YOU'RE MORE COMFORTABLE ABOARD A BIG BOAT! 


Whether our economic ocean calms down or blows up new, 


stronger squalls, it’s wise to travel on a big boat — ably manned 
and organized, safety-tested and amply provisioned. 


ABC is the oldest, strongest and largest backing service 
west of the Mississippi. Because manufacturers of the mid- 
west’s great shoe centers have kept us tremendously busy 
year after year, our volume oi materials—some now on strict 
allocation — is an increasingly valuable service for our 
customers. Storm signals already are hoisted in many ports 
of supply but ABC has safe anchorage. 


ABC BACKING CORPORATION 


HADLEY & MULLANPHY STREETS + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


a division of 
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Central laboratory of the National Shoe Foundation for Disabled Feet at 92 Brookline Avenue, Boston. The other 
four photos illustrate the types of disabled or deformed feet which come to the Foundation for special footwear. 


BriGHt Hope For ’’Prosiem Feet” 


i 
t 


‘Shoe Foundation For Disabled Feet—a remarkable achievement. 


BOUT a year ago a school teacher, 
Mary Justin, age 38, was on the 
‘verge of quitting her teaching post 

and turning into a convalescent home 
for the rest of her days. The con- 
genital foot deformity she’d been 
born with had become increasingly 
worse so that now walking was al- 
most unbearable even with her ex- 
pensive custom-made boots and 
orthopedic braces. She didn’t have 
merely a wide foot. It was equiva- 
lent to eleven E’s across the ball, 
making her foot about as wide as 
it was long. 

She had over the years tried every- 
thing—the special shoes, the special 
appliances, the doctors, without avail. 
Her nerves and morale were now 
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By 
William A. Rossi 


teetering. The “experts” shook their 
heads sympathetically at her pleas: 
“Sorry, Miss Justin, but we’ve done 
just about everything we can.” 

Then someone told her of the Na- 
tional Shoe Foundation for Disabled 
Feet. Remembering her many pre- 
vious disappointments elsewhere, she 
visited the Boston laboratory, deter- 
mined that this would be her last 
try before calling it quits. 

Today she’s happily back at her 
teaching, an active, vibrant woman. 
Moreover—she now takes an oc- 
casional hike! “You can cite me as 
Exhibit A for anyone who doesn’t be- 
lieve in miracles,” says Miss Justin. 
“These shoes have really altered the 
whole course of my life.” 
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“It’s things like that,” Charles 
Kilham, Director of the Foundation, 
told me later, “that give a terrific 
boost to our own morale as well as 
theirs. The thrill of putting them 
back on their feet—of giving them a 
new lease on life.” 

In July, 1949, the Foundation’s 
modern three-story building at 92 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, was of- 
ficially opened to the public. The 
work since accomplished by this non- 
profit organization has deservedly 
made proud its sponsor, the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. It 
is rendering a priceless service to the 
foot-disabled everywhere. Listed 
among its “clients” are Vannevar 
Bush, Dr. Sarah Jordan, Jan Smuts, 
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brother of the late Premier of South 
Africa, Dr. Frank Lahey of Boston’s 
famed Lahey Clinic, and other not- 
ables. People from such far-away 
places as Colombia, England, Cuba, 
France, Guatemala, South Africa and 
Hawaii have had shoes made by the 
Foundation. 

The Foundation’s services are 
available not only to the foot-disabled 
but also to those with “problem feet” 
that are hard to fit with regular com- 
mercial footwear. For example, feet 


extraordinarily large or small, or 
peculiarly shaped but otherwise nor- 
mal. However, no foot or shoe prob- 
lem amazes or daunts the Founda- 
tion. 

Take the recent case of Johann K. 
Petersson, who plays one of the lead- 
ing roles in the current movie, “Pre- 
historic Women.” Petersson, 8 feet 
8 inches in height, weighing 425 
pounds, is billed as the tallest man 
in the world. 

He wears a size 21 shoe of enor- 


mous width. That’s nearly three 
times the length and breadth of the 
average men’s size of 8D. 

Petersson came from his native 
Iceland with one pair of crude shoes, 
made for him by a Reykjavik boot- 
maker. After several retappings these 
were just about given out, The 
desperate giant was referred to the 
Foundation. There was nothing “dis- 
abled” about Petersson’s feet. “Just 
about the healthiest, strongest pair 
of underpinnings I’ve ever seen,” 
commented Kilham. 








Top left: The electro-magnetic cast-making machine, most accurate “foot imprint” device in the world. 
Top right: The “frozen” foot imprint in the metal ball bearings. 
Bottom left: Making the cast for the upper portion of the foot within the metal enclosure. 

Bottom right: The plastic lasts, encased in the plaster mold and reinforced with boxing, are baked in this electria 


oven for proper shrinkage and hardening. 
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In a couple of weeks Petersson had 
his new shoes. He walked around 
incredulously in them—not only be- 
cause of the comfort and perfect fit, 
but because he’d never believed that 
feet like his could be stylishly shod. 
“Now,” he grinned, “this makes me 
not only the tallest man in the world 
but the happiest.” 

It’s estimated that there are about 
1,000,000 persons in the U. S. whose 
feet have been disabled or deformed 
by accident or disease. Add to this 
an even greater number who suffer 
serious foot troubles and require 
special shoes, or whose feet are of 
extraordinary size, or are otherwise 
difficult to be fitted in regular “store 
shoes.” 

For this legion of “problem feet” 
the Foundation, in over 20 years of 
research, has developed the most 
scientific technique and ingenious 
equipment in the world for making 
special footwear. While outwardly 


these shoes are  indistinguishable 
from conventional shoes, their in- 
terior is a masterwork of concealed 
engineering design which enables the 
individual to walk, stand and work 
as well as the normal-footed person. 

What is the secret of this “scien- 
tific shoe engineering” which the 
Foundation has discovered and de- 
veloped—a secret which has evaded 
the most skilled and experienced 
custom bootmakers in the world? 
Actually there are several “secrets” 
involved, all aimed at eliminating the 
possibility of human error and 
achieving nearly infallible accuracy. 

By these revolutionary techniques 
the Foundation is able to achieve a 
rate of fitting accuracy of 99.9 per- 
cent—a rate heretofore unapproach- 
able by the most skilled bootmakers 
in the world. 

Briefly, here’s how it works. After 
the foot is examined and a case his- 
tory is taken, the individual is 


The plastic last is removed from its plaster casing after baking and is now 
ready to have the cork innermolds and the patterns made to its requirements. 
The last, innermolds and patterns will go to the shoe manufacturer who will 
make the shoes over specifications. 
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brought to the cast-making machine. 
The foot is placed in a pan of tiny 
ball bearings the size of birdshot. 
The foot, with full body weight on 
it makes a solid impression in these 
ball bearings, much as it would 
in soft sand. A ewitch is thrown 
and the ball bearings are suddenly 
“frozen” electro-magnetically. There, 
in cold steel, is the perfect impression 
of the sole of the foot. All the con- 
tours of the sole surface will later 
be translated into the special last and 
shoe interior to create perfect balance 
of stance and ease of walking. 


This intricate machine, inciden- 
tally, was developed by the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation over 
two decades of research, at an esti- 
mated cost of more than $100,000. 
Ten of these machines have now been 


built. 


A plaster cast is then taken of 
the rest of the foot. This cast is a 
duplicate of the foot in every minute 
detail. From this cast a last is made 
out of long-life plastic by a special 
process developed by the laboratory. 
This plastic last, encased in the 
original plaster mold, is then baked 
in an electric oven for hardening 
and proper shrinkage. Exact shrink- 
age is vital to proper fit of the 
finished shoe and last. The Founda- 
tion has developed a virtually fool- 
proof method to obtain this. 


Then comes one of the most 
intricate steps—the designing and 
fitting of the cork innermolds which 
create perfect foot balance in stand- 
ing and enable even the most dis- 
torted foot to walk with natural func- 
tion and comfort—a truly marvelous 
feat of orthopedic engineering. 


Harold Prosett, of Minneapolis, 
had lost the entire forepart of his 
foot when a land mine exploded dur- 
ing his combat service in the last 
was. Practically only the heel and 
ankle remained. During the past 
few years he’d been wearing a variety 
of orthopedic boots. They helped 
some, but his gait was still laborious, 
uncomfortable, limping even with the 
walking cane he always used. 


He came to the Foundation, as 
many of them come, with an expres- 
sion of mixed doubt and despair on 
his face. Two weeks later Prosett 
was fitted to his new shoes. As he 
started to rise from his chair he 
reached for his cane. Kilham 
reached for it faster. 


“Get up and walk—and no cane,” 
commanded Kilham. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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IRere’s better 
business 
IN OUTER SOLES 


THAT “GRIP 
THE STITCH” 


Whatever your methods of binding soles 
to uppers, you'll get best results with the 
soling material that holds the stitching 
firmest. With England Walton quality 
leathers, for example, you not only reduce 
such factory mishaps as ruptured or mis- 
shapen soles to a minimum — you also 
build better performance into your shoes. 
That's because the tough, interlaced fibres 
of England Walton soles close around the 
thread with a grip that holds tightly dur- 
ing all the strains of manufacturing, and 
throughout a long lifetime of wear... 
A good way, incidentally, to strengthen 
your grip on customer-satisfaction — 
and profits. 


England Walton 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY, exciano watton oivision 


Boston © CAMDEN © PEABODY © NEWYORK © ST.LOUIS © COLUMBUS © MILWAUKEE © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © ASHLAND. KY. © NEWPORT, TENN, © HAZELWOOD, H.C. 
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| ewes of no previous time when I 
have discussed the outlook for sup- 
plies that | have approached the sub- 
ject with greater confidence in the 
position I am taking. On former oc- 
casions here, and elsewhere, | have 
made fairly specific estimates of the 
supply outlook, made them in a firm 
voice, supported them with figures 
and surrounded them with the usual 
smoke screen of economic justifica- 
tion. None of this, however, could 
hide the fact that maybe | didn’t have 
all the facts or that maybe I was 
drawing unwarranted and mistaken 
conclusions from what facts I did 
have. Today, the situation is quite 
different. 

Last October at the Tanners’ Chi- 
cago Convention a paper was deliv- 
cred by Earl Miller of the Bureau of 
Agricu.tural Economics on the sub- 
ject of Domestic Livestock Outlook. 
I quote from his remarks of October 
26, 1950, since for the most part they 
apply to the year 1951: 

“Beginning in 195] it is expected 
that an upward trend in slaughter 
wil get under way but it may not 
develop until the second half of the 
year. Total slaughter of cattle and 
calves next year (i.e. 1951), there- 
fore, is expected to be moderately 
larger than in 1950 and probably 
show a greater relative increase in 
cattle than in calves.” Mr. Miller 
then went into a brief analysis of the 
longer range outlook ending up with 
this statement, “Domestic produc- 


*Talk given at Membership Meeting of Na- 
tional Shoe Mfrs. Assn., New York, March 6. 
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DOMESTIC 
RAWSTOCK OUTLOOK’ 


The picture confused and uncertain. 


By Edward L. Drew 


Economist 


Tanners’ Council of America 


tion of hides and skins, therefore, is 


~ expected to increase as a result of the 


expansion in cattle numbers now oc- 
curring and in a few years probably 
will be 20 to 25 percent greater than 
the present output.” 

When Mr. Miller turned to the 
sheep and lamb slaughter outlook he 
ended his analysis of the downtrend 
in sheep numbers and sheep slaughter 
with this forecast, “Since only a mod- 
erate expansion in sheep numbers is 
in prospect during the next few years, 
the increase in sheep and lamb 
slaughter also will be comparatively 
small. If the present strong demand 
for breeding stock continues, as is 
quite probable, the slaughter next 
year (i.e. 1951) may be even smaller 
than this year.” 

In these remarks of Mr. Miller, 
you have an estimate of the domestic 
supply outlook for 1951. 

Unfortunately, a lot has happened 
since October 1950 that makes it im- 
possible for me merely to say that I 
accept Miller’s analysis and forecasts. 
Basically, I think these estimates of 
a higher bovine slaughter—concen- 
trated in cattle rather than calves— 
and a dubious ability of the sheep 
slaughter to keep from declining 
again, are right, or would be right 
if it had not been for the new rules 
recently established under the De- 
fense Act of 1950. 

Prior to the inauguration of the 
various price and slaughter controls 
there had been a definite strengthen- 
ing in cattle slaughter, a continued 
low level of calf slaughter, and a re- 
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sumption of the downward trend in 
sheep slaughter—all pretty much in 
line with the previously quoted fore- 
casts. The livestock population fig- 
ures were issued and these showed an 
increase of about 4 million head in 
the cattle population and a slight gain 
in the sheep and lamb population. 
The cattle number gain was entirely 
in herds outside the dairy cow seg- 
ment — which held steady — indicat- 
ing little or no chance for an increase 
in calf slaughter. 

This normal outlook for 1951 as 
expressed by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics when translated into 
hides and skins would mean some- 
thing like this. 

In 1950, the new domestic supply 
of hides was probably about 19,200,- 
000 hides, so 1951 could see a total 
of at least a million more, with a pos- 
sible total of 2014 million. 

The estimated domestic calf slaugh- 
ter last year was about 1114 million 
head. The outlook for 1951 as pre- 
viously expressed called for no sig- 
nificant change which would mean a 
closely similar supply this year. 

The domestic sheep and lamb kill 
in 1950 has been placed at an esti- 
mated 12.6 million. This, compared 
with what had been happening in this 
supply area, was a fairly good picture 
and a relatively small decline. Again 
following Mr. Miller’s analysis, the 
outlook for this year would be a drop 
of not much more than 14 million 
head, making a sheep kill of about 
12 million. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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DANGER: A “GARRISON” ECONOMY’ 


And the shoe industry can become one of iis sorry victims 


W: in the United States of America 
are faced today with the toughest 
job, the gravest responsibility and 
perhaps the greatest opportunity in 
our history. The doing of this job 
may require us to live for many years 
in a garrison economy. It can call 
for individual sacrifices far greater 
than any we are making today. It 
does require controls and regimen- 
tation. It will result in the loss— 
the loss temporarily, | earnestly hope 
—of some of the freedom of action, 
of some of the freedom of will which 
we now possess. 

But short of an all-out war it is 
urgently important that we do not 
lose one of those fundamental free- 
doms. We must not needlessly de- 
stroy the individual’s initiative. We 
must not needlessly take away the 
individual’s incentive. We must not 
needlessly stifle business. If we do 
we will inevitably destroy the indi- 
vidual’s initiative and incentive, be- 
cause a business is nothing more 
than a community of individuals. 
There is a very real danger that we 
will, unless we proceed with the 
wisdom and deliberate purpose to 
avoid doing so. 

We need controls today, but in- 
telligently and fearlessly adminis- 
tered. We may need even more 
rigid ones in the future. But one 
of the most dangerous possibilities 
facing us in the months ahead— 


*Talk given at Membership Meeting, National 
Shoe Mfrs. Assn., New York, March 6. 
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By 
Edgar E. Rand 


President 


International Shoe Company 


short of an all-out war—is the pos- 
sibility that we may needlessly stifle 
the individual and the individual 
business for the next five, ten or fif- 
teen years—for the job ahead of us 
may be no short-term job. 

A “garrison state” economy is a 
situation, a type of economy, which 
we as a nation have never experi- 
enced. What of the position of the 
shoe industry as it enters into this 
economy? How will the shoe indus- 
try operate under it? 

For some time to come, we are 
going to produce the things that add 
up to the most powerful fighting ma- 
chine in the world: all the things, 
in monumental volume, that we need 
to wage war to overcome the menace 
of a slave world. 


Requires Sacrifice 


All this requires sacrifices of all 
of us. It calls for controls. Controls 
over prices and wages and produc- 
tion. It calls for substantially in- 
creased taxes. It calls for wise and 
fearless leadership in the formula- 
tion and administration of controls— 
whether those controls affect business 
or labor or any other special group. 
As Price Stabilizer DiSalle put it, 
“When you bob a cat’s tail, you cut 
it off close to the body, not an inch 
at a time. Otherwise you have a 
sore tail—and a mad cat.” It is 
important, however, to determine 
just how close to the body it is neces- 
sary to slice it. We have the right 
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to expect and the responsibility to 
insist that our government leaders 
function with wisdom and courage. 

And now what about the shoe 
manufacturing industry in this gar- 
rison state. I do not necessarily hold 
that the situation in Washington has 
become as confused as Senator Dirk- 
sen of Illinois characterized it when 
he was quoted as saying that, “The 
Truman administration will be re- 
membered for perfecting confusion 
and organizing it.” But I do know 
that the manner in which govern- 
ment controls have been handled to 
date has brought some confusion to 
the shoe and leather industry. And 
that is a masterpiece in understate- 
ment. 

The OPS order freezing the price 
of cattlehides, kips and calfskins was, 
as you know, issued on January 25th 
and became effective on January 
29th. It established as the ceiling 
price for hides the highest price for 
which they had been sold between 
November Ist and 30th, 1950. The 
immediate effect, upon issuance of 
the order, was an upsurge in ship- 
ments of hides during the few days 
between the twenty-fifth and the 
twenty-ninth, the date on which the 
freeze became effective. The effect 
thereafter—an effect that continues 
today—was a virtual cessation in 
shipments of hides. 

But the confusion brought on by 
this regulation was insignificant in 
comparison to that resulting from 





N.P.A. Hide Order M-35, which be- 
came effective February 5th. This 
regulation prohibits the sale and/or 
delivery to a tanner or converter by 
a producer or collector of domestic 
hides, kips or calfskins that were 
produced or acquired on or after 
February Sth. This prohibition 
continues until March 15th unless 
it is removed before that time by 
another government order. The pre- 
amble states that this order is neces- 
sary to the national defense, but no- 
where in the order is it stated, either 
generally or specifically, why it is 
necessary. 


News stories reporting the order 
state that it was described—presum- 
ably by government authorities—“as 
an interim measure prior to the es- 
tablishment of a permanent program 
for the distribution and civilian use.” 
So the confusion resulting from this 
order is caused not so much by what 
it says, but by what it fails to say; 
by the implications it contains. The 
logical conclusion to be drawn from 
its wording is that its purpose is to 
accumulate a backlog of hides and 
skins from which to allocate to tan- 
ners and shoe manufacturers. 

The net effect of these two regula- 
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tions —the ceiling price order of 
January 25th and N.P.A. Hide Order 
M-35—is to cause a creeping paraly- 
sis in the leather industry and, there- 
fore, in the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry and in the retail shoe busi- 
ness, both of which depend upon the 
leather industry. What these two 
regulations do is simply this: they 
completely tie up the national hide 
supply from mid-January to mid- 
March, a period of about eight 
weeks. The seriousness of this situ- 
ation to the national economy—to 
both the military and civilian econ- 
omy—is sharply focused when it is 
understood that an eight-weeks’ sup- 
ply of hides and skins is a pretty 
fair average national supply of these 
raw materials on hand, in transit or 
due to tanners. 


Control Order Effects 


Adding to the confusion is the 
O.P.S. livestock slaughter control 
order. Of course, any order affect- 
ing the slaughtering of animals also 
affects the leather and shoe industry, 
because the hides of animals slaugh- 
tered for meat provide the chief 
source of leather used in the shoe 
industry. Under this order, quotas, 
beginning April 1, will be assigned 
to all slaughterers (except farm 
staughterers). These quotas will 
fix for each week the number of 
pounds, liveweight, of each species 
of livestock that may be slaughtered. 
It would appear that the purpose of 
this order is to control meat sup- 
plies, possibly also to roll meat prices 
back to somewhere near their De- 
cember level. A rollback of meat 
prices will have the effect of rolling 
back livestock prices. Since the dif- 
ference between December and late 
January meat prices —in terms of 
livestock prices — amounts to about 
five dollars per hundredweight, this 
would mean that the farmer would 
receive from fifty to sixty dollars less 
per head than he is presently getting 
for a thousand-pound steer. All of 
which is nice work if you can get it, 
but only adds to confusion if the 
farmer, as many of them will, de- 
cides just to hold on to his steer for 
awhile, even though it means invest- 
ing a little more food in him. 

The hide situation is acute. It is 
rapidly becoming more acute. I am 
not objecting to controls. Let me 
repeat and re-emphasize what I said 
at the outset: we need rigid controls 
today, intelligently and fearlessly ad- 
ministered. We may need even more 
rigid ones in the future. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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INTEREST HIGH, SALES GOOD 
AT ALLIED PRODUCTS SHOWING 


Uncertain Leather Picture Leads Shoe Manufacturers 
To Seek Substitutes 


Business at the 20th semi-annual 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
hibit, held March 4-7 at the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel, New York City, proved 
“most active in years,” according to 
the majority of the 100-odd shoe 
products manufacturers exhibiting 
at the four-day event. 

Cause of the somewhat unexpected 
upturn in sales was two-fold. For 
one thing, fabrics, plastics, and imi- 
tation leathers have been making 
deeper inroads into low-priced and 
casual shoes in the past couple of 
years. For another, the almost com- 
plete cessation of leather sales at the 
Leather Show across the street and 
the slowdown since the hide price 
rollback has led many shoe manu- 
facturers to turn to “substitutes” for 
relief. 


Rooms Crowded 


As a result, producers of shoe 
fabrics, plastic shoe materials, imi- 
tation leathers, etc. found their rooms 
crowded with shoemen during the 
first two-three days of the showing. 
In particular, shoe manufacturers 
who concentrate on low priced wom- 
en’s shoes or casuals were much in 
evidence. 

Exhibitors said there was more to 
the new business than inability of 
shoe men to buy the leathers they 
needed for fall. Leather prices, they 
pointed out, were far above levels 
which would permit most shoe man- 
ufacturers to make low price shoes 
and sell them at fairly normal price 
levels. As a result, they were forced 
to turn to lower price substitutes. 


Diverted from Leather 


Whether manufacturers would re- 
turn to leather when sales of the 
latter reopened was something to be 
proved. Meantime, fabrics, plastics 
and imitation leathers would enjoy 
the diverted business. 

Much of this is contingent, of 
course, on the matter of supplies. 
Shoe products manufacturers are 
also faced with tightened pipelines, 
Government restrictions, production 
cutbacks. Most reported enough ma- 
terials on hand to take care of needs 
for the rest of the year. Beyond 
that, few were willing to venture. 

The same held true with manu- 
facturers of shoe products and ma- 
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chines containing metals such as steel 
and iron. The majority had enough 
raw materials on hand to carry them 
through the next few months. Pros- 
pects after that were highly uncer- 
tain. 

Fabrics manufacturers reported a 
big business in plaid inlays for shoes. 
The same was true for nylon and 


other fabrics to be used in women’s 
pumps. “Fake animal” fabrics, simu- 
lating unborn calf, leopard, etc., 
were doing well in cowboy boots and 
slippers. All along the line, shoe 
manufacturers were reported trying 
to save on usual leather costs. 

In the same way, makers of vinyl 
plastic shoe trimmings, laces, insoles, 
linings, etc. reported a booming busi- 
ness. It appeared that makers of 
non-leather component shoe products 
were in for a big year. The only 
question remaining was how long 
the boom would last. At Show’s 
end, manufacturers were much en- 
couraged. 
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Price control pattern this time will be 
completely reverse of World War Il pattern. In last 
war, price controls started with basic or raw commodities, 
worked up to retail levels. But this time the process will be 
reversed—first price schedules (markup system) at retail 
level, then price schedules on basic commodities. Manu- 
facturers, meanwhile, will be temporarily by-passed until 
the retail and basic commodity factors are settled. 


Pattern set in hide industry is not the pat- 
tern that will be followed for others. Hide industry 
now admittedly a “test case.” To date the test has fizzled. 
It has merely served as the guinea pig—and still Washing- 
ton isn’t sure how to continue with the experiment. 


The pattern of controls action will be some- 
thing like this. First the over-all freeze on all prices 
and wages—but very flexible (as of January 25). Then, 
in industries where real shortages of basic supplies exist, 
application of allocations to assure military of sufficient 
stockpiles before stuff grabbed up by private operators and 
black marketeers. Then the blanket measure applied to re- 
tailers based on the markup system—as was imposed re- 
cently. 


Note that the manufacturer is temporarily 
by-passed. Theory is this: Because basic or raw materials 
are price-frozen, manufacturer is not forced to raise prices. 
And with some control on retail prices, manufacturer can’t 
gouge. He's tightly sandwiched in the middle, controlled 
without controls. 


Price rollbacks in mass form will be the 
big finale. This won't come for some weeks yet. The 
idea is to keep controls “flexible” temporarily—to allow 
manufacturers and retailers and others to get rid of high- 
priced inventories without injurious loss or serious sacrifice. 
When these higher priced inventories have been levelled off, 
then will come the sweeping rollbacks affecting all com- 
modities at all levels. That's the rough blueprint to date. 
Watch future decisions and decrees out of Washington and 
you'll see the pieces come together to solidify the pattern. 


Regarding shoe and leather industry con- 
trols, the fog in Washington thickens rather than 
clears. Plans and orders affecting the industry come out 
of NPA, OPS and ESA—yet these agencies are often work- 
ing in isolation of one another. Result: decrees at cross 
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purposes at times. Allocation order preceding pricing sched- 
ule, as one example. ESA, working on pricing schedule, 
knew little or nothing about plan of NPA to issue allocation 
order so suddenly. 


Army censorship order on prices and pair- 
age of military footwear awards verges on the 
ridiculous. Censorship argument based on “military 
security.” But prices mean nothing to security. And while 
pairage may reveal size of military forces—such statistics 
on size of armed forces is common knowledge to public. 
Moreover, despite Army censorship order, figures being 
published every week in Washington on military pairage 
and prices. 


Military footwear censorship seems more 
like “cover up” action than genuine “security” 
action. Even in last war these figures weren't censored. 
If censorship on shoes, why not on socks, gloves, jackets, 
and countless other items that could reveal size of armed 
forces? Seems possible that censorship action designed more 
to keep information from industry than enemy. 


. 
@ ® 


Military enlisted personnel and taxpayer 
getting slugged by creeping inflation. Navy recently 
forced to increase price of “shoes, low, brown or black,” 
to enlisted personnel to $8.50, compared to $5.40 of last July. 
This boost in shoe price was one of largest on a list of 32 
items sold in ship’s stores. Navy has been forced to raise 
cash clothing allowance of enlisted personnel. Rising costs 
of procurement sending shivers up quartermaster spines— 
and should do likewise to taxpayers. 


New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency says its military shoe purchases, July 1, 
1950, to Feb. 12, 1951, reached almost 5,000,000. 
Breakdown is as follows: Boots, all types, 3,692,497 pairs; 
Shoes, all types, 1,083,750 pairs. Total is 4,776,247 pairs. 


Squeeze on shoe manufacturers and shoe 
retailers indicated by recent jump in hide and skin 
prices. Commerce Dept. reports that index for hides 
and skins (1926 equals 100) jumped from 269.3 in Nov., 
1950, to 318.8 in Jan., 1951—or 49.5 points. Price index 
for leather went from 204.9 in Nov. to 224.8 in Jan—or 
19.9 points. Index on wholesale shoe prices went from 204 
in Nov. to 219.6 in Jan—or 15.6. In short, hide and skin 
prices have far out-paced prices on leather and shoes. 
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PRICE DELAY SNAFUS LEATHER SHOW 





SALES SAG AS 
TRADE AWAITS PRICES 


Record Attendance Finds 
Only Confusion 


Hope that the semi-annual Leather 
Show, held March 6-7 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, might 
prove the busiest in years went aglim- 
mering this week as the Office of 
Price Stabilization failed to release 
the much-anticipated hide price ceil- 
ings. 

Instead, the Tanners’ Council 
showing of leathers for Fall 195 
held on wearily through ea 
of almost non-existent business. At 
closing time, both tanners and their 
customers were convinced that little 
if anything had been accomplished. 

The result could hardly be blamed 
on the trade. Interest at the Show, 
as evidenced by a new record at- 
tendance of more than 6000 shoe 
manufacturers and other leather 


users, was the highest in years. The ~ 


leather was there although tanners 
could not promise how much of it 
they could deliver. The snag lay in 
the Government’s failure to an- 
nounce the promised dollars and 
cents ceilings for domestic ~ cattle 
hides, calf and kip skins. 


Tanners Could Not Buy 


Under the conditions, tanners 
could do next to nothing. Most had 
received their first rawstock alloca- 
tions from NPA over the week-end. 
Although individual allocations were 
well below expectations, they per- 
mitted tanners to buy an average of 
60 percent of “usual” wettings. The 
trouble was that without definite 
hide and skin ceilings, tanners could 
buy few if any of the rawstock al- 
lotted them. 

With the flow of hides from pack- 
ers to tanners still almost completely 
shut off, there was no chance for 
tanners to make any firm commit- 
ments. This was the sad truth de- 
spite an almost unprecedented eager- 
ness on the part of shoe manufac- 
turers to place orders for leather, 
get started on production of new 
lines. 

Outstanding characteristic of the 
show was the widespread confusion 
—confusion about prices, supplies, 
styles, production — in fact, almost 
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everything. If the Government had 
purposely set out to smother the hide 
and skin, leather and shoe industry, 
it couldn’t have done a better job 
to date. Without price clarification 
on the all-important rawstock, the 
life blood of the industry, business 
was deep in the state of “creeping 
paralysis” so aptly termed by Edgar 
E. Rand at the shoe manufacturers’ 
breakfast meeting. 


Seek Answers 


Curiously enough, much of the 
record crowd came to the show seek- 
ing the answers for the future as 
well as some leather. Shoe manu- 
facturers are out on a limb, unable 
to figure how much leather they will 
get, what styles, what deliveries, and 
at what prices. 

Sampling, as usual, was heavy. 
This time it meant next to nothing 
since tanners could promise nothing. 
Shoe manufacturers, for the most 
part, were perfectly willing to pay 
quoted leather prices when they 
could get them but tanners were 
neither willing nor able to sell. 


By mid-morning of the second day. 
when it became evident that no re- 
lief was coming from OPS. the show 
began to fold. Early after lunch, 
tired of beating their heads against 
the wall, tanners broke up their ex- 


hibits. 


Patterson Encourages 


About the only encouragement the 
trade found throughout the week 
came from John H. Patterson, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion economist and now OPS Hide 
Pricing Consultant, who spoke at the 
shoe manufacturers breakfast. 

Citing price inequalities which 
have confounded the industry since 
late June 1950, Patterson declared 
it is obvious that “either hide and 
skin prices have got to come down 
or leather and shoe prices have got 
to go up.” He added that much of 
the hide and skin pricing delay was 
due to the fact that individual ceil- 
ings were needed to assure equality. 
As the Leather Show came to a sorry 
close, the trade had to be content 
with this. : 
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HIDES, SKINS IMPORT 
CONTROLS FORECAST 


Essential To Meet Domestic 
Price Ceilings 


It is expected that the Government 
may soon take over all imports of 
hides and skins, according to indus- 
try officials. The manner in which 
this will be handled has not been de- 
cided as yet, but may follow closely 
the pattern used in rubber imports, 
all of which are under Government 
control. e 

It is quite unlikely that any plan 
of subsidy payments, such as is used 
by other countries and has been sug- 
gested for the U. S., will be used. 
U. S. hide and skin imports amount 
to about 30 percent of all rawstock 
consumed here. The Government- 
buying or import-control program 
does not require Congressional ap- 
proval. The National Defense Act 
has powers to act independently on 
such purchases, and has an estimated 
$600,000,000 for just such purposes. 
It is likely that purchases of hide and 
skin imports would fall under the 
jurisdiction of the General Services 
Administration which now handles 
imports of natural rubber. 

Irving Glass, executive head of the 
Tanners Council, told the members 
at the Council’s Spring Meeting last 
week, “When controls are imposed 
domestically, the immediate question 
arises: How can those controls be 
reconciled with continued imports 
of essential materials from markets 
that are not controlled and are sub- 
ject to world supply and demand 
forces?” 

It was also pointed out that with 
domestic leather prices fixed by the 
General Price Ceiling Regulation, 
tanners can no longer bid competi- 
tively for hides and skins on the 
world markets. 


International Filling Huge 
Military Orders 
Army, Navy and Marine shoe con- 
tracts amounting to more than 
$13,000,000 for 1,437,000 pairs of 
shoes and boots are being filled by 
International Shoe Co. These shoes 
comprise 10 separate contracts 
awarded to International since last 
August. Five of the firm’s western 
plants will produce 85 percent of the 
shoes, while the remainder will be 
made by three eastern plants. 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINE 
RATES KIDS' SHOES 


14 Branded Lines Tested By 
“Consumer Union’’ 


Reporting on tests given on 14 
branded lines of juvenile shoes, Con- 
sumers Union published its findings 
in its March issue of Consumer Re- 
ports. The article stated that “CU 
regrets to report that for a really high 
quality, you'll have to pay a fairly 
high price.” 

Shoes in the top half of the quality 
ratings ranged from $6.45 to $9.45 
a pair, with most over $7.50. Shoes 
in the bottom half cost as little as 
$4.50. CU suggested that the cheaper 
shoes might be good buys where the 
child tended to outgrow rather than 
outwear his shoes. 

All shoes tested were Goodyear 
welt oxfords. Ratings were based on 
quality of materials and construction, 
and most of the tested shoes were 
about size 2. In all, 13 points were 
considered in the ratings, with three 
—toe-scuff and quarter-scuff resist- 
ance, and sole durability—deter- 
mined by laboratory tests. The other 
10 features were determined by 
examination. Following are excerpts 
of CU comments on each of these 
tested features: 

Scuff resistance: “All but one of the 
lines used scuff-resistant leather at 
the toes.” 

Sole Durability: “Composition 
soles are likely to outwear leather 
soles. It has been argued, however, 
that composition is less porous than 
leather, impedes evaporation of foot 
perspiration. Research to date 
neither proves or disproves these 
arguments.” (CU rated both types of 
soles.) “Chrome - tanned leathers 
showed greater resistance to com- 
pression (CU used the Bureau of 
Standards leather compression meth- 
od of testing sole durability) than 
vegetable-tanned leather, and can be 
expected to wear longer.” 

Counters: “The most important 
single construction feature in a 
child’s shoe is the counter.” Counters 
were rated Excellent, Good, Fair or 
Poor according to their ability to 
regain original shape after being 
bent forward and down. 

Shanks: “Five types of shanks were 
found in the shoes examined.” Leath- 
er-covered steel shanks were rated 
best. wood shanks worst. 

Heel Lifts: CU advised against 
shoes without heel lifts—those hav- 
ing an extra thick rubber heel. CU 
stated that these heels “increase re- 
pair bills.” 
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Innersole reinforcement: Shoes 
with no lip on the innersole were 
given lower ratings. 

Quarter Lining: CU advocated a 
one-piece quarter linings, advised 
against pieced-together linings that 
might become “rough and uncom- 
fortable.” 

Back Stays: “A weak point in some 
children’s shoes. Some of the tested 
shoes had no back stays at all.” 

Heel Pads: “Should be made of 
leather. Leather fiber is next best. 
Paper pads are inferior.” 

Tongues: “The tongue should be 
firmly stitched in. Double tongue 
stitching is preferable.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
BORROWS A MILLION 


Graton & Knight, world’s largest 
manufacturer of industrial leathers, 
has arranged a $1,000,000 loan from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
according to Arthur A. Williams, 
G&K president. 

Part of the money will be used 
to repay some $500,000 in bank 
loans, while most of the rest will be 
used to increase inventory at the 
company’s main plant at Worcester, 
Mass. Some new equipment will 
also be purchased. The loan was 
made at 3.5 percent on a note matur- 
ing in 1966. 


OPS And Kid Tanners 
Meet—Go Home 


At the preliminary meeting be- 
tween OPS and its appointed five- 
member advisory subcommittee “to 
guide OPS in relation to pricing 
problems of the goat, kid and ca- 
breita leather industry,” no conclu- 
sions were reached. The meeting 
was held March 2. OPS said that 
the committee would meet again “in 
a week or 10 days.” 

The subcommittee discussed with 
OPS officials the possibility of revis- 
ing the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation to provide tailored prices for 
the goat, kid and cabretta industry. 
The major portion of these tanners 
are located in Delaware, Penn., Mass. 
and New York. 

Members of the subcommittee are: 
Fred Blatz, Amalgamated Leather 
Co.; Hartley A. Heggeler, Surpass 
Leather Co.; Laird Simons, William 
Amer & Co.; Robert E. Binger, Al- 
lied Kid Co.; and Fred Arnold, Jones 
& Naudin. 

D. S. Stauffer, price executive of 
OPS’ Leather and Shoe Branch, acted 
as chairman of the group’s first meet- 


ing. 
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MILITARY TAKING 60% 
OF LEATHER GLOVES 


Glovemakers Tell Retailers 
Industry Conditions 


Since Korea, and up to March 1, 
the armed forces have bought $34,- 
000,000 worth of leather gloves, and 
in 1951 more than 60 percent of the 
leather glove industry’s capacity will 
be devoted to military output. These 
and many other facts were presented 
to glove retailers in a booklet just 
distributed by the National Associa- 
tion of Leather Glove Manufacturers 
in an effort to inform retailers about 
present and future outlook on sup- 
plies, prices, and general conditions 
affecting leather gloves. 

Leathers suitable for dress and 
semi-dress leather gloves are in 
limited supply, explains the Associa- 
tion, while demand for raw materials 
has increased appreciably from many 
nations preparing for their own 
mobilization programs. With the 
U. S. government powerless to control — 
rawstock prices of other nations, ~ 
these prices have risen in accord with 
high world demand, with U. S. glove © 
tanners and manufacturers forced to — 
pay the higher prices to obtain needed ~ 
rawstock supplies. fk 


Wages Will Still Rise i 


The association also pointed out” 
that glove industry wages will con-~ 
tinue to rise despite wage freezes. © 
This will obviously affect prices. ” 
Bookings for civilian leather gloves ~ 
for the first two months of 1951 ex-~ 
ceeded the total for the entire year — 
of 1950. Thus, with 60 percent of © 
leather glove output going to mili- 
tary, and civilian orders extremely 
high due to a particularly severe — 
winter and low retail inventories, the © 
$70,000,000 industry is being taxed 
beyond capacity. The very high 
wool prices (wool used for linings) 
are another factor raising glove 
prices. Imported wool cannot be 
price-controlled. 

The Association’s message closed 
with the suggestion that glove retail- 
ers “calculate conservatively your 
requirements for 195] and so advise 
your suppliers. This will give manu- 
facturers a chance to determine pro- 
duction schedules to the best possible 
advantage, and assure you of mer- 
chandise during your selling sea- 
sons.” 
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PINE GROVE TANNERY 


SEEKS ALLOCATIONS 
Threatened by a shortage of hides 
due to the NPA order freezing dis- 
tribution and allocating available 
hide supplies on the basis of 1950 
production, hope was given to backers 
of the Pine Grove tannery who plan 
resumption of the operation after 
a two-year lapse. 

A group of representatives of the 
firm visited Julius Schnitzer, chief of 
NPA’s leather division. Schnitzer 
said that the tannery would be given 
“very sympathetic consideration.” 
The Pine Grove tannery, out of 
operation since 1949, has no 1950 


basis for receipt of allocations of 
raw stock. The tannery is now ready 
to resume operations, employing 250 
persons. Funds were obtained by a 
public subscription drive in the com- 
munity (Harrisburg, Pa.) after the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., denied 
applicants a loan. 


Charles Frank, Pine Grove attorney 
and leader of the fund drive, headed 
the delegation calling upon NPA in 
Washington. Others in the group 
were: Rep. Ivor D. Fenton; Norman 
Reber and Daniel Brommer, repre- 
senting the tannery; Henry L. Snyder 
and Ernest Spittler, representing the 
Pine Grove National Bank. 


More than forty 
years’ experience 
in the manufacture of 
Fatliquors, Dyestuffs and 
Chemical Specialties of 
every type for the 
Leather Trade. 


3240 GRACE AVENUE * NEW YORK 67. N.Y. 


Branches 


PHILADELPHIA e 


CHICAGO « 


GLOVERSVILLE «© MONTREAL 
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“HARDSHIP RELIEF" 
SYSTEM FOR SELLERS 


Military Shoe Producers 
Can Claim Relief 


Applications for hardship adjust- 
ments by sellers entering into con- 
tracts with defense agencies may now 
be made by groups of sellers in ex- 
ceptional cases, the OPS has an- 
nounced. The objective of this new 
amendment is to save time by han- 
dling “hardship adjustment” claims 
in group form rather than by in- 
dividual cases. 

The amendment reads: OPS “may 
adjust the ceiling price or prices of 
any seller who has entered into or 
proposes to enter into a defense con- 
tract for the sale of a commodity 
essential to the defense program, 
wherever it appears that the ceiling 
price impedes the production or dis- 
tribution of such commodity. In ex- 
ceptional cases, the Director of OPS, 
upon request by the appropriate De- 
fense Agency, may accept an applica- 
tion for adjustment by a group of 
sellers.” 

OPS points out that “in providing 
for hardship applications on a group 
basis, in some instances virtually a 
whole industry may be affected by a 
situation warranting a hardship ap- 
plication. In such cases there will be 
a great saving of time for all con- 
cerned if the necessity of acting upon 
individual hardship applications can 
be avoided.” 


CANADA SEES NO 
SHOE PRICE CONTROLS 


The outlook for price controls on 
footwear in Canada is very dim for 
the present or near future. Prime 
Minister St. Laurent told a gathering 
of shoe men in Ottawa that the gov- 
ernment is not planning to impose 
any price controls, but will rely on a 
three-pronged fiscal policy to control 
inflation: reduce spendable incomes 
by taxation, restrict credit and en- 
courage savings. 

However, the Government in Ot- 
tawa is now considering commodity 
margin-of-profit control. This system 
was used in the Second World War, 
along with price ceilings, and by this 
means the Government controlled 
price spreads between the manufac- 
turer and distributor as well as the 
distributor and consumer. 

During 1950, retail sales of shoes 
increased 1.1 percent in dollar vol- 
ume over 1949, with December show- 
ing a gain of 15.1 percent over the 
same month of a year before. 
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; “NUCLEAR SOLE" NOW 
1950 TOTAL LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES COPYRIGHTED TERM 


CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS The Rubber Heel and Sole In- 


(In 1,000 hides) . ° 
Tete! Sella, Soseme Bee stitute has copyrighted the term 
Cattle Mechani- Sad- Case, Uphol- All Nuclear Sole” as designating a con- 
Hides Sole Upper cal dilery Strap tery Others* trolled process and quality of syn- 
22095 7833-12124 wae ene See ae 235 thetic shoe soling material. Accord- 


. 21070 7032 11582 675 524 382 601 272 ‘ Robert A. Wi q 
28121 9080 15600 1064 650 581 699 448 ing to Robert A. Winters, executive 


30828 10432 15598 1213 637 936 386 1625 secretary of the Institute, this term 

25656 8290 13073 1292 632 800 231 1338 will be vigorously promoted through 
.. 26152 8420 13002 1439 613 629-232 1818 é +s 

27566 8525 14567 1324 556 572 272 1750 trade and consumer advertising. 

26905 8510 14057 1158 510 827 378 1465 Winters outlined the proposed pro- 

28824 8924 15529 1134 440 813 529 1455 gram: “To provide a distinctive, 


26070 8016 14213 1004 270 760 594 1213 : 
23332 6384 13753 759 227 674 461 1074 generic term for these new type soles; 


24391 6127, 15377 789-218 = 813. 689 «1312 to provide the public with a symbol 
Se ; ‘ : with which it can always recognize 
*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. on these soles: and to. assure the 
maintenance of high quality by the 
CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS establishment of a set of minimum 
(in 2,000 hides) ' quality specifications.” 
-——————Sheep Leathers ' 
Total Glove, Manufacturers who comply with 
Calf, — yan 9 Gar- “ oe: the quality standards “can receive 
Kip Ki am ment oe ings * < oats 
14027, 40419 «38914 = 18420-11604 2563 license to use the label. he ee 
11387 37697, «3792017725 9966 3322 aims to prevent intrusion by interior 
13098 45373 51915-22542 14166 5779 quality products upon these higher 
12264 = 41127 re = ppv: 9596 quality standards represented by the 
11112-37351 0 59315 5474 11210 “ ” 
10930 34653 «53976 «= 20370 -Ss«15040 = 6 690 Nuclear Sole” group. 
11636 24026 52450 17294 17153 6508 Among the firms already licensed 


. 10836 24123 47999 15781 13349 9923 bag eee Se 
12471 37188 36535 11265 12498 5409 to use the term are: Panther-Panco 


10480 37970 33492 10419 11392 4993 Rubber Co., Hagerstown Rubber Co., 
— oo ae ae Monarch Rubber Co Gro-Cord Rub 
ber Co., and Bearfoot Sole Co. 

















HOW TO SELL FOR CASH 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


Every customer becomes a cash customer when you are factored 
by Crompton. 


Your own invested capital doesn’t get mired in accounts receiv- 
able. Instead of carrying receivables and assuming credit risks, 
you get cash in advance as invoices are shipped. 


Prime assets are released for more important work — for the must jobs of 
purchasing, production and essential inventory. 


Besides, Crompton Factoring offers a continuing relationship that works for 
commercial growth and financial progress. That is why Crompton does such a 


big job —in so many industries. 
Tre Reman Fecbs 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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SHOE CLUB OF NEW YORK DISSOLVES, 
FUNDS GO TO 210 ASSOCIATES 


Joseph W. Schmidt, President of 
the Shoe Club of New York, Inc., 
announced that, after mutual consent 
of the members of the organization, 
the Shoe Club was dissolved and the 
net assets of the corporation were 
turned over last week to the General 
Relief Fund of the 210 Associates, 
Inc., the National Philanthropic 
Foundation of the shoe, leather and 
allied trades. 


The Shoe Club, founded by Al 
Beigel in 1934, was the first welfare 
unit in the shoe and leather industry 
in New York and had carried on its 
philanthropic work in this area since 
that time. However, because it was 
felt by the members of the Shoe Club 
that this charitable work could best be 
administered by a national organiza- 
tion such as “210”, and since the 


majority were already members of 
the 210 Associates, it was voted to 
turn over its net assets to the national 
organization and dissolve. 

Representing the Shoe Club at the 
formal presentation of a check which 
represented its net assets at the 
Waldorf Astoria were: Joseph W. 
Schmidt, President; Barney Fox, the 
perennial treasurer; Directors Everit 
B. Terhune, Sr., and Benjamin D. 
Schwartz; and Executive Secretary 
Minna Morganstern. 

Accepting this generous gift for 
the 210 Associates were: Saul L. 
Katz, President; A. W. Berkowitz, 
Treasurer and Ist President; Past 
President James J. Molloy; Vice- 
President Walter Reinstein; Auditor 
George S. Ferngold; and Frederick 
Bloom, Executive Secretary. 





ALL GOES TO 210 








Left to right: Miss Minna Morganstern; Mr. George Ferngold; Mr. James J. 
Molloy; Mr. Barry Fox; Mr. Joseph W. Schmidt; Mr. Saul L. Katz; Mr. A. W. 
Berkowitz; Mr. Frederick Bloom; Mr. Everit B. Terhune, Sr.; Mr. Benjamin 


D. Schwartz. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
PRESS OPS ACTION 


At the recent meeting, March 1, 
between OPS officials and the Shoe 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee, OPS was urged to act 
quickly on a marginal pricing for- 
mula recommended by a task force 
of the committee. The latter said 
that unless such a pricing formula 
was put into effect very soon, a large 
part of the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry would suffer severe distress 
from enforced stoppage of produc- 
tion. The shoe manufacturers are 
trying to get OPS to fashion a spe- 
cific footwear pricing schedule to re- 
place the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation now in operation. 


OPS officials admit the necessity 
of “special handling” of a specific 
footwear pricing schedule as op- 
posed to general ceilings now in ef- 
fect. States OPS, “Shoe manufac- 
turers do not sell on a replacement 
basis. Prices of shoes, at the time 
their prices were frozen on January 
26, were based on prices of hides 
purchased as far back as six months 
ago. Hide prices last summer were 
lower than the current levels set by 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
on January 25.” 


TANNING EXTRACT 
QUALITY REDUCED 


Quality specifications for some 
tanning extracts for defense stock- 
piling purposes have been lowered by 
order of the Munitions Board. The 
objective of this move is to hasten 
stockpiling of essential tannins. Qual- 
ity standards set too high could make 
for difficulties, it was pointed out. 


Under the new specifications, do- 
mestic chestnut extract will have 58 
percent tannin, as compared with the 
former level of 65 percent. Imported 
chestnut extract will drop to 63 per- 
cent tanning as compared with 70 
percent previously. Wattle extract, 
formerly set at 70 percent tanning 
content, has been dropped to 60 per- 
cent. 


CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


AMATED 


99, 
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LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


CO's. 
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MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 


Glove Shells 

March 5, 1951—QM Proposal 
No. 0514 covering 1,440,000 pairs 
glove shells, leather, in accordance 
with Specification MIL-G-822a (with 
exceptions as indicated in Proposal). 
Opening at Chicago QM Depot, 
March 15, 1951. Delivery, March, 
April, May, June, will accept bids 
for small quantities after that up to 
September. 80% domestic; 20% 
overseas pack. 


Saco-Moc Low Bidder On 
Submarine Sandals 

Saco-Moc Shoe Corp. of Portland, 
Maine, was low bidder at the opening 
of Navy Invitation No. 8396—5,400 
pairs of submarine sandals—offering 
to supply the entire quantity at 
$3.295 per pair. There were twelve 
bidders all in all. 

Winston Shoe Co., Salem, Mass.; total 
quantity at $4.77; 60 days acceptance, 


net, 
Quigley Shoe Corp., North rt 





Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; total quantity at .24; .25; 
and .26; 20 days acceptance 1% in 20 
days. 

Lite Manufacturing Co., Inc., N. Y. C.; 
entire quantity—all or none bid—at .32; 
ten days acceptance, 1/20 of 1% in ten 
days. 

Universal Luggage Co., Inc., N. Y. C.; 
total quantity at .14; .15; and .16; 60 
days acceptance, net. 

Bernie Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.; item 
1—16,500 ea. at .154; 16,500 ea. at .159; 
item 2—20,000 ea. at .159; 20,000 ea, at 
-164; 20,000 ea. at .169; item 3—7,000 
ea, at .174; 20 days acceptance, % of 1% 
in ten days. 

Micro-matic Tabulator Corp. (Subsidi- 
ary of Walk-Foot) St. Louis, Mo.; total 
quantity at .315; 60 days acceptance, 1% 
in 20 days. 


D. J. Lane, Danbury, Conn., total quan- 
tity at .1665; 60 days acceptance, net. 


Dale Footwear, Inc., Coopersburg, Pa.; 
total quantity at .225; .235; .245; 30 
days acceptance, net. 


Navy Shoe Awards Go To 
Two Firms 


The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York City, has awarded 30,000 pairs 
black oxford shoes to the Bates Shoe 
Co., Webster, Mass., for a total of 
$230,700. 

Also, 48,808 pairs black oxfords to 
Diamond Shoe Co., Marlboro, Mass., 
for a total of $373,869. 





The Best Yet For 


RUBBER — PLASTIC SOLES 





ENAMEL 
DRI-BRITE 
EDGE 








whe total at $3.83; 60 days P 


ne 

‘Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill.; entire 
quantity at $4.60; 20 days acceptance, 
2% in ten days, 1% in 20 days. 

Geo. Gillis Shoe Corp., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
total quantity at $3.95; 60 days accept- 
ance, 2% in ten days, 144% in 20 days, 
1% in 30 days. 

Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; all at $4.68; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, net, 

Native Footwear, Inc., Holbrook, Mass.; 
total at $3.86; 60 days acceptance, 12 of 
1% in 20 days. 

Danvers Shoe Co., Inc., Manchester, 
N. H.; entire quantity at $3.64; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

L. B. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, Mass.; 
entire quantity at $3.48; 60 days accept- 
ance; 2% in 30 days, 

Saco-Moc Corp., Portland, Maine: entire 
quantity at $3.295; 60 days acceptance, 
net. 

Lynn Moccasin and Shoe Co., Inc., Lynn, 
Mass.; entire quantity at $3.82; 30 days 
acceptance, 1% in ten days. 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; 
total at $4.68; 20 days acceptance, net. 

Ranger Boot & Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Terrell, Texas; total quantity at 
$5.18; 30 days acceptance, net. 


EIGHT BID ON 
SWEAT BANDS 


There were eight bidders at to- 
day’s opening of Navy Invitation No. 
8375 calling for 100,000 sweat bands, 
leather, large, medium and small. 
Item 1—33,000 small; item 2— 
60,000 medium; and item 3—7,000 
large. 


Harris-Tipograph, Inc., N. Y. C.; entire 
quantity at .1944; .2014; .2087; 60 days 
acceptance, 1% in ten days. 
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FOR 
ECONOMICAL 
FINISHING OF 
VOLUME PRODUCED 
SHOES 


PHN 


z 
~ 
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“ROCKETTES” 
By Royce 


\\\ 


FOR PRE-FINISHING 
APPLY BY SPRAY OR MACHINE INKING 
ALSO USED AS A BRUSH TYPE 
GOOD FILL AND UNUSUAL LUSTRE 


In black and colors 


WHEN WRITING FOR SAMPLE STATE APPLICATION METHOD 





This is important as different materials are 
available for various methods of application. 


A line from you will bring our representative to demonstrate 


C. F. JAMESON & CO., Nc. 


218 RIVER STREET 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


AGENTS 


New York Stain Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dellinger Sales Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


Western Leather Co., 904 East Pearson St., 


E. E. Furstenau & Son 
Norwood, Ohio 


Brockton Operating Co. 
Avon, Mass. 
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Whether you make 
or sell shoes 
consider these 


5 Steps 


Getler Edge 
Ma king! 











“cut 
leancu 
Well-made edges are one of the im- C Edges 


portant details that improve shoe ap- 


pearance. Edges with a well-defined 
profile . . . edges that are smooth, G/C Edge Trimming Machine —Model L 


solid and rich in tone, complement the 


color and style of the upper. Smoother, highly accurate edge trimming at con- 





siderable time-savings over earlier equipment is 
The three machines shown each con- assured by this high-speed machine. It makes pos- 
tribute to better edge making. Each sible great accuracy while requiring less skill, as 
assures a higher level of machine proved in hundreds of installations. Freedom from 


performance. Each requires far less vibration is attained by improved design of the 


effort by the operator. Together they 
become a highly effective unit for the 


entire shaft assembly with superior bearings . . . 
better lubrication . . . frequency-changer motors 


steady production of attractive edges. and no reciprocating parts. 


For complete details, contact the near- 


est United branch office. 
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This machine offers for the first time superior 
mechanical inking of attached sole edges. The 
controlled ink flow results in more uniform inking 
and better finished edges. Results in greater clean- 
liness, too, with savings in the Bottoming, Treeing 
and Packing Rooms. Look for these advantages 
over hand work, particularly on women’s close edge 
styles where the machine makes possible substan- 


tially more volume. 





U/C Sole Edge Inking Machine—Model A (6/C Twin Edge Setting Machine — Model F 


This new machine is smoother 3 WAYS— in op- 
eration, in appearance and in the edge it produces. 
The iron makes 5600 strokes per minute—2200 
more than preceding models and the shorter stroke 
greatly reduces vibration. Sets better edges more 
rapidly and with minimum operator effort and fatigue. 
Has balancing system for quiet operation. Either side 
of the machine can be shut off when not in use, thus 


reducing wear, maintenance and power consumption. 
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SOLE LEATHER 
giver you That 
ertra footnt of 


THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE LEATHER 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS 
BACKS 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS 


TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna 


PRICE DELAYS, LEATHER SHOW 
STALL LEATHER MARKETS 


Lack Of Dollars And Cents Hides Ceilings Holds 
Activity At Minimum 


Tanners throughout the nation 
were unanimous in reporting an al- 
most complete shutdown on business 
this past week. The Government’s 
delay is issuing promised dollars 
and cents ceiling prices on domes- 
tic cattle, calf and kip skins together 
with the presence of most tanners 
at the New York Leather Show com- 
bined to keep sales on the leather 
market at a minimum. 

Although most tanners had re- 
ceived their first rawstock allocations 
from NPA by March 2 and 3, the 
flow of hides and skins from packers 
and dealers to tanners could not re- 
sume without new price ceilings. As 
a result, tanners did not dare to 
make forward commitments on 
leather, could only sell a little leather 
from the floor. This despite a heavy 
demand from shoe manufacturers 


| .and makers of other leather prod- 


ucts. 

How long the stoppage continued 
depended almost entirely upon OPS. 
Once the hide ceilings were pub- 
lished, the pipelines would open. 
Packers admittedly had their cellars 
filled to overflowing. There were 
plenty of hides and skins available. 
But until packers knew their real 
prices and tanners their replacement 
costs, it was evident that little busi- 
ness would be done. The trade was 
waiting. 

Sole Leather Quiet 

Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
say still no change in general situa- 
tion. The price quotation of 90c un- 
changed on factory bends. Finding 
bends not in demand. Tanners still 
not able to buy hides. This limits 
amount of sales they are willing to 
make from the stock on hand. 


Glove Leathers Slow 

Easter orders are well on way to 
customers with volume small. Eng- 
lish doeskins very scarce and high. 
Prices almost as much again as they 
were a year ago, prospects of imme- 
diate deliveries very remote. 

Grey suede contracts for Govern- 
ment consumption have been added 
to ever-increasing demands for horse- 
hides and most manufacturers view 
the situation with some concern. 
Predicted that government will de- 
mand at least 60% of output of tan- 
neries and almost all are adjusting 
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their schedules and equipment to ac- 
commodate the emergency. 

Iran sheepskins have pyramid 
price that it is hard to classify them 
in popular price leather class. Deal- 
ers ask as high as 19.50 for pickled 
Irans and assortments now being 
shipped used to be fringe quality. 

Native and New Zealand deerskins 
not plentiful although some sizable 
lots reported in hands of few dealers. 
These skins strategic war materials 
and asking prices in the raw have 
been enormous. Some claim to have 
paid as high as $5.75 for domestics 
and over $2.00 a pound for New Zea- 
lands. 

Cabrettas and African Capes not 
selling well as prices higher than 
buyers’ views, and some sources com- 
plain retail buyers showing resist- 
ance to higher prices. Primary mar- 
kets in South Africa report current 
business with England and prices of 
Capes quoted at about $30 basis 
Capetown butchers. Soudan sheep- 
skins spotty and not easy to get. Late 
arrivals of Cairo sheepskins $23.50 
c&f New York, regular Soudans 
quoted around $25.50 c&f£ with usual 
run of mediums and lights. 

Belting Leather Same 

Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia find little change in market. 
Some selling but since tanners 
couldn’t buy hides, the general feel- 
ing not of optimism. Tanners still 
able to use price lists of past three 
weeks. 

Curriers say there is real market 
for their leathers; considering pres- 
ent situation there is good business 
activity. Negative factor is that cur- 
riers can only buy from the stock 
rough leather tanners have on hand. 
Since no hide buying for several 
weeks, around June the belting busi- 
ness will be at a standstill. Curriers 
find prices of past three weeks in 
line with the clarification issued by 
government on price interpretation. 

AVERAGE BELTING LEATHER PRICES 
Butt Bends: 

No. 2 ex. light 1.37-1.41 

No. 2 ex. heavy 1.32-1.33 

No. 3 ex. light 1.36-1.37 

No. 3 ex. heavy 1.27-1.30 

AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING 


Best Selec. No. 2 

Butt bends 1.65-1.75 1.60-1.70 
Centers 12” = = 
Centers 24”-28” .. 5 
Centers 30” ...... -84-1, 
Wide sides 
Narrow sides .... 

Additional premiums: ex. heavy 10c; light 7c; 
ex. light 10c. 
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Kid Leather Static 


Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report market situation much the 
same as last week. Some business 
but most tanners feel that orders re- 
ceived are primarily fill-in. Glazed 
almost even with suede in volume of 
business and black remains favorite 
in both. Nothing on white reported. 
Some blue and a little brown sell. 
Some business in linings. Most slip- 
per leather continues to go to cow- 
boy boot manufacturers rather than 
slipper manufacturers. Nothing re- 
ported about crushed or satin mats. 
Tanners still using price list they 
have used since the original “freeze” 
action. Rawskin situation has not 
eased up. 


Average Prices 


Suede 40c-95c 
Glazed 40c-$1.25 
Linings 30c-60c 
Slipper 40c-75c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 


International Promotes 
Richards, McKinley 


International Shoe Company 
elected two new members to _ its 
board of directors: R. H. Richards, 
general manager of subsidiary plants, 
and Lee C. McKinley, general man- 
ager of upper stock and miscellaneous 
procurement. 


Richards went to work with Inter- 
national in 1926, starting as clerk in 
the upper leather department, rose to 
become general manager of Inter- 
national’s tannery division and sub- 
sidiary plants. McKinley started 
with the firm 30 years ago as clerk 
in the upper leather purchasing de- 
partment, eventually became general 
manager of the upper leather depart- 
ment and general manager of upper 
stock and procurement. 


ARMY AWARDS MADE 


The N. Y. QM Procurement Agency 
awarded Bid No. QM-30-280-51- 
NEG-313, covering leather, sole, 
finders, heavyweight, 12 iron, to Tex 
Tan of Yoakum, Yoakum, Texas, 
and Eberle Tanning Co., Westfield, 
Pa. 


ARCTIC BOOTS AWARDED 


The N. Y. Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency, N. Y., has awarded 
QM-30-280-51-NEG-339 covering felt, 
arctic boots to A. R. Hyde & Sons 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., and Wiley- 
Bickford-Sweet Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Leathers of Distinction aie 


KEP S ana 
SIDES 


LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


Distributors 
eee See Lene Oo. ioe stain Bt, tp ~ » Calif. 


ACME,139 LYNNFIELD ST., PEABODY, MASS. 








with CHAMPION 
SEWING SILKS 


(DEBROD 
» 4 


@ MACHINE TWIST 

@ FELLING SILK 

e@ BUTTONHOLE TWIST 

e SILK FOR HAND SEWING 


Send today for TESTING 
f SAMPLES in either silk 
In the Eye or nylon 
of the Industry 
Since 1870 


mudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. 


a ILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Branch Offices: ai dn New York, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles. Gloversville, N.Y. 








“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 


Make 5 shoulders bellies utstanding in its waterpr 


"Katz Chrome~ 
ve and oF. Egas en? pure ses 
Upper Leather 


PSI °] easily worked 


Chrome Ketan 
tlxo0 cow and horse sides 
x SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 


< 254 West $ 
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SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 
e..° 


VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bags, Case, and Strap 
e.h6©° 


INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 


For Fine Casuals and Sport Shoes 
eh86.° 


Also Contract Tanning 


ISCONSIN 
cathe Company 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 














ONCE =—THEN ALWAYS 


Transmission, Bridle, Strap 
Hydraulic Leathers 
Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


HANS REES’ & SONS 


39 Frankfort St. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Tannery at 
Asheville, N. C. 


SUPEREES-the superlative leather! 
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COTTON CEILING AT 
RECORD HIGH PRICE 


A basic ceiling price of 45.76 cents 
per pound was set last week on cot- 
ton by OPS. It was virtually the 
highest cotton price level in the past 
25 years, and came as a shocking 
surprise to cotton consumers who 
expected a rollback to some lower 
price level. 

Affected by the high price ceiling 
will be the shoe industry, which an- 
nually consumes about 125,000 bales 
or 60,000,000 pounds of cotton or 
cotton products. 

The current parity price of cotton 
is 33.11 cents per pound. Hence the 
new ceiling is more than 23 percent 
above parity. OPS chief DiSalle ex- 
plained that the high ceiling “will 
encouraged increased production.” In 
June, 1950, cotton was selling at 
29.91 cents a pound. It rose to 41.31 
cents this January—an increase of 
almost 40 percent. 


1950 RAWSTOCK IMPORTS 
TOTAL $118,445,000 

Total imports of hides and skins 
during 1950 amounted to 98,803,000 
pieces valued at $118,445,000, as 
compared to 70,491,000 pieces worth 
$72,533,000 in 1949, the Commerce 
Department reports. 

Peak import month was last June, 
when 10,769,000 pieces valued at 
$12,206,000 were brought in. The 
influence of rising prices was soon 
obvious. In August, 8,313,000 pieces 
carried a value of $12,481.000—or 
2,000,000 fewer units than the June 
total, but costing $450,000 more. In 
September, the 5,630,000 pieces im- 
ported were valued at $10,598,000. 
That is, June prices averaged about 
$1.15 per unit as compared with 
nearly $2 per unit in September. 


Boston Boot & Shoe Club 
Holds 350th Meeting 

On March 14 the Boston Boot & 
Shoe Club, oldest social organization 
in American industry, will hold its 
350th meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

An entertaining and humorous 
stage revue has been arranged under 
the direction of Charles Slosberg, 
chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee and vice-president of the Club. 


Army Moldproofing Award 
To Schultz 

Schultz Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has been awarded the contract by the 
N. Y. Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency on QM-30-280-51-385 cover- 
ing an unspecified amount of mold- 
proofing and refinishing rough-finish, 
service combat boots. 
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MARK A. EDISON DIES 


Mark A. Edison, vice president 
and treasurer of Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc., died on March 2 at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Eric P. New- 
man, Clayton, Mo. He was 55 years 
old and had been ill for more than 
a year with leukemia. 


A merchandising specialist, he 
pioneered in retailing of all styles 
of footwear at popular prices. He 
was one of five brothers who started 
a women’s shoe store in 1922 and 
which developed into one of the coun- 
try’s largest and best-known chains. 


Mr. Edison was a native of Val- 
dosta, Ga. His wife died a year ago. 


At the time of his death he was 
president of the National Association 
of Shoe Chain Stores. 


He is survived by a daughter and 
a son; four brothers, Harry, Irving, 
Samuel and Simon; a sister, Mrs. 
David H. Gordon of Atlanta, Ga. 


Deaths 


C. Eugene Doten 

.. . 61, shoe plant engineer, died at 
Brockton (Mass.) Hospital. He had 
served as plant engineer for W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. for 35 years and in 
the same capacity with the new plant 
owners after Douglas moved South. 
He was a former Brockton city coun- 
cilman, alderman and water commis- 
sioner. Also a member of several civic 
and fraternal bodies. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters, Lillian 
and Meredith; three sons, Raymond, 
Hall and Clarence; a sister, Mrs. Ada 
Billings; and three brothers, Albert, 
Frank and William. 





Henry B. Tucker 

.. . 81, shoe stock manufacturer, died 
at Stoneham, Mass. He had been ill 
for several weeks. A native of Suna- 
pee, N. H., he was proprietor of H. B. 
Tucker shoe stock manufacturing 
plant, Stoneham, where he did business 
for almost a half a century. He was 
respected thoroughly by the trade and 
his community for his sincerity and 
honest dealings. He is survived by 
his widow, Hattie E. (Shaw) Tucker, 
and a son, Harold. 


Henry Margotte 

... 51, service manager, died Feb. 23 
at Boston, Mass. He was service man- 
ager of the International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corp., Boston, where he had 
been employed the past four years. 
He was formerly with the Bancroft 
Walker Shoe Co. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 


W. J. Pelz 


. . . 59, USMC traveler, died in Pres- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, after a week’s 
illness. He was widely known in the 
shoe industry. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and three sons. 


George W. O'Keete 


... 57, tannery equipment executive, 
died Feb. 11 at his home in Elkins 
Park, Pa. He was vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Dryer Division 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia manufacturers of drying equip- 
ment and textile machinery. A native 
of New York City, he graduated from 
the Stevens Institute of Technology 
and served in the first World War as 
an Army lieutenant. He became asso- 
ciated with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
as a salesman and rose steadily to the 
post he held at the time of his death. 
Survivors include a son, George W., 
Jr.. and a daughter, Consuela, and 
two sisters. 


Herbert H. Huggare 


. . . 53, shoe executive, died Feb. 25 
at his home, Worcester, Mass. A part- 
ner and secretary of Franzen Shoe & 
Slipper Co., Worcester, he had been 
with the company for twenty years. 
A native of Worcester, he was a grad- 
uate of Boston University. He was 
an ardent church worker. He leaves 
a daughter, Jean; and a sister, Marion. 
prominent in local musical circles and 
his wife, Eva E. (Flodine) Huggare; 


Aubrey Davis 


. . . 73, tanner, retired president of 
the Davis Leather Co., Canada, died 
suddenly at his home, March 5, at 
Newmarket, Ontario. He was a 
member of the family which founded 
the Davis Leather Co. in 1834. Mr. 
Davis served as president of the com- 
pany until 1946. During the last war 
he served as a consultant to the Cana- 
dian government’s Supply Board, in 
the division related to leather and 
footwear. 


(Other deaths on Page 42) 








BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—O. B. Dahm Co., 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
LOS ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 3 Granby St., Leicester 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
Inc. 

e 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


“Always Reliable” 





LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“NO PRICES, NO BUSINESS” 
RULES PACKER HIDE MARKET 


Packers Sidestep New Commitments Despite Arrival 
Of Allocations 


Although they had received allo- 
cation permits authorizing purchases 
of Feb. 5th forward hides and skins, 
tanners found it difficult to buy new 
supplies this week. Buyers generally 
were assured of getting some types 
of rawstock from regular suppliers 
but packers and dealers were reluc- 
tant to close sales until OPS releases 
the specific dollar-and-cents ceiling 
schedule. Until they know where 
they stand on prices, it seems un- 
likely that sellers will confirm mak- 
ing any actual sales. 

With permits scheduled to expire 
March 17th, it is hoped the new 
price schedule will be out early 
enough to allow completion of busi- 
ness. Otherwise, it might be neces- 
sary to extend the trading period a 
few days. This could happen anyway 


_as sellers might want to study the 


new schedule for a few days before 
making any new commitments. 

More tanners are now reporting 
urgent need of supplies. Raw stock 
inventories are steadily diminishing 
as very few new shipments are re- 
ceived. Brokerages report several 
new shutdowns among their clients’ 
tanneries. In most cases, wettings 
have been sharply cut to stretch out 
meager supplies and maintain opera- 
tions. 


Schedule Break Costly 

An actual break in tanning sched- 
ules can be quite costly. If tanning 
liquors are not utilized and become 
“sour,” replacement with new batches 
of liquors in various strengths will 
require both time and money. In 
one tanning quarter, it was esti- 
mated that to resume operations fol- 
lowing a shutdown at a tannery 
with a soaking schedule of slightly 
over a thousand hides per week 
would cost in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 for new liquors. 

Because of the cost factor and pos- 
sible loss of labor through lay-offs, 
every effort is being made to avoid 
complete shutdowns at tanneries. 
Strong appeals have been made to 
packers and dealers to make ship- 
ments on old contracts still unfilled. 
While some sellers have cooperated, 
it has not been entirely due to the 
fact the tanners are in urgent need 
of supplies. In many instances, pack- 
ers and dealers have accumulated 
supplies to the point where they need 
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cellar space for curing current take- 
off hides and skins, and have found 
it necessary to make room by ship- 
ping out some cured stock. Such 
shipments usually are billed at the 
temporary Nov. ceilings with an es- 
calator clause on the invoice. 


After Reconsideration 


More pressure is being exerted in 
Washington to have the Government 
reconsider its stand taken on cutting- 
across existing contracts with the 
rollback prices on Jan. 29th. Whether 
old contracts will be validated re- 
mains to be seen but some official 
announcement of a decision is awaited 
in some selling quarters before re- 
suming shipments. Hides not de- 
livered on the remaining unfilled 
contracts are now cured and ready 
for shipment. Deliveries of these 
hides and skins would give tanners 
immediate relief and help avoid shut- 
downs. 

Feb. forward hides, when sold 
against the new permits, would not 
be cured and ready for shipment for 
another two or three weeks. If tan- 
ners have to depend upon these sup- 
plies alone, further breaks in their 
operations are inevitable. 

Regarding the new permits, sev- 
eral tanners complain that individual 
allocations were smaller than ex- 
pected but, in most of these cases, 
inventory positions were described 
as “fairly good.” It was generally 
agreed, however, that the current 
allocations would mean reductions 
in soaking schedules as these tan- 
ners were cut down to 60% and some 
to slightly over 50% of their 1950 
average monthly wettings. 

Despite a smaller kill, tanners say 
they do not expect to have much 
difficulty in filling their permits once 
the price situation is settled. Due 
to the inactive market during the 
past six weeks, supplies have been 
accumulating. Packers and dealers 
are more willing to sell because of 
the large funds that are tied up in 
their inventories. 


Dry Sheepskins Quiet 
Relatively few sales in these vari- 
eties mainly due to the strong and 
advancing prices of shippers. In 
some instances, particularly Austra- 
lian wool skins, agents state that 
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before they have chance to submit | 
offers to buyers they are advised by 
their principals that the skins have 
been sold elsewhere, either at full 
asking price or above. 

The hair sheep markets continue 
steady advances and latest reports 
that Addis-ababa butcher skins held 
at $17.25 per dozen, c&f. Some sales 
of Eritrean butcher heavy sheep at 
$13.50 per dozen, c&f. Sellers ask- 
ing 220-225 shillings for Cape Town 
glovers. Brazil cabrettas in demand 
and some business confirmed in regu- 
lars at $18.50-18.75 per dozen, c&f. 
Up to $21.00 per dozen, c&f. asked 
for skins running 80/85 kilos. Of- 
fers of specials small and at very 
high prices. Sellers cannot get of- 
fers of Nigerians as shippers well 
sold up on sales to Europe. 

Shearling market strong and ad- 
vancing. Latest advices that up to 
$1.10 per lb., c&f., asked for Capes, 
1/2-11% inch. Further advances 
asked for Montevideo shearlings and 
latest advices that Europe operating 
and meeting prices asked by ship- 
pers. Some Argentine 1/2-11% inch 
skins sold at $5.25 per piece. 

The wool sheep markets out of 
reach of pullers. Latest reports that 
at last Sydney, Australia sale, sheep- 
skin markets advanced one to four 
pence. At the Melbourne auction, 
prices also higher. Not many offers 
from the Argentine, shippers doing 
better in Europe. 

While some interest noted for 
Peruvian slats, difficult to confirm 
any new business. Agents state their 
shippers refusing bids made by 
American buyers, claiming they re- 
alize their full asking prices in Eu- 
rope. India market slow and nomi- 
nal, not much interest in Papra slats. 


Reptiles Slow 

Not much buying as Leather Show 
reports many lookers, not much busi- 
ness. Whether this was because most 
buyers were uncertain about general 
outside conditions or that tanners not 
too anxious to book too far ahead 
not knowing raw stock prices, is dif- 
ficult to say. The India market easier 
although some shippers slow in ac- 
cepting bids of buyers. 

Madras bark tanned whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 414 inches, 
70/30 selection, wanted at 90c while | 
skins averaging 434 inches sold up 
to $1.05, other reports of offers down 
to 98c and some business at that 
price. Price varies as to sellers and 
lots involved. A combined lot of | 
whips, 4 inches up, avg. 414 inches, | 
averaging 434 inches and cobras of- 
fered at 88c and without the cobras 
at 93c. Cobras alone, 414 inches up, 
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CALAFENE "00" 


Filler 

@ PIGMENT FINISHES 
Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. Builds up body. 
Improves covering power and spread. Nourishes fiber and elimi- 
nates harsh feel. No manipulation necessary. 

@ LEATHER FILLER 
Imparts permanent flexibility. Does not “pipe” or crack. Covers 
cuts and imperfections. 

@ SUEDE SPLITS 
Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low ends. When 
sueded the skins have a velvety nap and full mellow feel. Does 
not lay on the surface. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of specialties for the tanning trade. 


Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 1900 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 








Why Buy Imperfect Plates 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES 
MADE, VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH 
OF AN INCH ON BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER 
THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


Stanparo Emsossine Prats Mra. Co. 


Since 1888 
Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 





ESTABLISHED 1908 


Compounders and 
Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 
and Leather Finish Manufacturers 


= 
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* SPRUCE EXTRACT 
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* POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Averue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 








BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sele Distribaters to the Leather 


Ind 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Boston, 





SOLUBLE CLAY | 





Tel. Liberty 0517 





See 
TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the speciai 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vaul Gallagher 
& Co., Hue. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Stiins 


PEABODY, MASS. 


averaging 5 inches, 70/30 selection, 
sold at 72c and more offered. 

Some reports that Siam market 
has firmed up on aers and chouyres 
but doubted whether from buyers 
here as little interest in those descrip- 
tions and spot lots remain unsold. 
Ring lizards, pythons, alligators and 
crocodiles wanted but asking prices 
too high for buyers. Some India wet 
salted alligators, 10 inches up, aver- 
aging 13/15 inches, held at $1.25 
an inch. The Brazil market quiet on 
back cut tejus due to lack of offers. 
Shippers firm, have refused bids of 
86c fob. for 20/60/20 assortment in- 
cluding 10% No. 2’s. While some 
business noted in giboias at 97c fob., 
most shippers have much _ higher 
ideas. No late offers of wet salted 
iguanas or dry chameleons. Not too 
much interest in lizards, sales neg- 
ligible. 


Pickled Skins Dead 

Relatively few sales as asking 
prices above the ideas of buyers. Re- 
ported that “Kaiapoi” New Zealand 
lambs sold at 122 shillings. Traders 
were asked for Ocean Beach and 
Wallacetown lambs while local brok- 
ers were offering lambs at from 130- 
135 shillings, depending upon brands. 


Deerskins Pick Up 

Good demand both for domestic 
and foreign descriptions. While 
there were reeports of sales of Cana- 
dian deerskins at $6.50 and up to 
$7.50 asked, other offerings noted of 
2/3,000 green salted, averaging 8/9 
lbs., at $6.25 fob. Montreal. Foreign 
skins advance, not too many offers 
received, especially of Brazil “jacks.” 
Most of the late sales of Brazils at 
$1.00 fob., basis importers, reports 
of odd sales at higher levels. The 
new Zealand market strong and fol- 
lowing sales at $2.25, basis manufac- 
turers, offers were noted at $2.20 
c&f., basis primes with No. 2’s at 
$2.10 and No. 3’s at $1.95. Skins 
averaging 314-4 lbs. and running 

% primes. Some offers of Siam 
“jacks” at 80c c&f., and elks at 45c 
c&f., while buyers’ ideas are 60c and 
35c, respectively. Peruvian “jacks” 
nominally quoted 90-95c c&f. 


Pigskins 

Business restricted due to lack of 
offerings. Good demand for Chaco 
carpinchos and additional sales noted 
at $3.90 c&f., basis importers and sel- 
lers now asking at least 10c more. Last 
confirmed sales of Manaos grey pec- 
caries at $3.60 and blacks at $3.50, 
basis manufacturers. Para grey pec- 
caries held at $3.20 fob., basis im- 
porters. Not many offers of Peru- 
vians and then at very high levels. 
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UNITED SHOE TELLS 

OF LEASING RATE CUTS 

Justice Department charges that 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, reduced leasing rates on its shoe 
machines at various times in order 
to “discourage or eliminate” com- 
petition were denied in Federal Dis- 
trict Court this week by Joseph F. 
Wogan, USMC general manager. 

Wogan told Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski, Jr., at hearing of the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust suit against 
United that rates were reduced or 
increased according to costs. As an 
example, he said that the royalty rate 
on a heel seat fitting machine was 
reduced in 1935 to match a com- 
petitor’s rate. The reduction was 
not meant to be cancelled when com- 
petition ceased, he added. 

The lower rate on the machine held 
until 1947, Wogan explained, when 
rates were restored to their former 
level because of rising production 
costs. 

He cited other cases affecting a 
cement sole-attaching machine and a 
heel burnishing machine: Rates were 
lowered to meet competition or de- 
mand, he explained. 

Franklin A. Reece, president of 
Reece Corp., Boston, once known as 
Reece Buttonhole Machine Co., de- 
nied that USMC had bought certain 
patents of his firm in 1934 to elim- 
inate serious competition to its own 
products. Reece explained that he 
was opposed to his firm being in 
the shoe machinery field and finally 
persuaded United to pay his firm 
$55,000 for 17 shoe machine patents. 

Merwin F. Ashley, head of USMC’s 
patent department, testified that the 
company grants equal license terms 
to other firms seeking use of its some 
2300 patents it has placed on the 
license register. He denied it did 
this to avoid infringing on patents 
held by outside firms or individuals. 


G. Levor Holds 75th Year 
Dinner 

More than 350 persons — execu- 
tives, suppliers, customers and friends 
of G. Levor & Co., Gloversville, N. Y., 
tanner, helped the company cele- 
brate its 75th anniversary this week. 
The celebrating was done at Levor’s 
75th Jubilee Anniversary Dinner 
held on the evening of March 5 at 
the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

Feature of the evening was a talk 
given by Gene Flack, sales counsellor 
and director of advertising of Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc. Samuel Roths- 
child, president of the company, 
welcomed the guests while Jack 
Leonard was master of ceremonies. 
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—“Dhether there be 
Prophecies, 
“@hey Shall Fail” 


. . . those words, spoken by a redoubtable seer nearly 
2000 years ago, have probably never been so pertinent as they 
are today. For today’s most carefully computed prediction 
is liable to prove completely false tomorrow. We are certainly 
not attempting to prophesy anything, but are simply keeping 
“our noses to the grindstone.” And by that we mean doing 
all we can to continue providing the leather industry with 
top quality tanning aids . . . as we have done for years. 

The pictures shown here bear witness in our behalf. At 
first glance, they may appear quite unrelated to the headline. 
But, indeed, they team with it to emphasize the message we 
would leave with you: Whatever the uncertainties ahead, 
you can do no better than call upon the experience, skills, 
and facilities we have accumulated at Nopco*, to oben 
service that’s unsurpassed. 

Right now, we are prepared to supply you with pata 
for every type of leather, plus the leather sponging com- 
pounds, alum stable oils, and other specialty items for which 
we are famous. 

Should essential materials dwindle to such short supply 
that we cannot maintain present formulations, we have other | 
excellent formulations in reserve—designed to “hold the . \ a 
line” in the event of bitter emergency. aN 

Nopco has spent years developing and manufacturing 
products that go to make good leather better. You can rely 
upon us to continue doing so, to the best of our ability, 
come what may. 

If you will send us your specifications, we shall be glad 
to make recommendations based upon your particular needs. 
And remember, we stand ready at all times to supplement 
our laboratory data with technical assistance in your own 
tannery—to make certain the leathers you produce have just 
the characteristics you desire. 


New Nopco Research Laboratories 


(UD Norco CHEMICAL COMPANY [ncn 


7 - t HARRISON, NEW JERSEY spected before testing mote tannery processes 
frvoiven THRU) THRU 
- Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 
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DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK ~ MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 


SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SELaS 


| 
AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 
Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 


Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 











ARKOTAN 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


NEWARK, N. J. 








ARDS 


SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT Cidvors 


VOU VAITY AND UNIFOR( Tia 


MARDEN:WILD CORP. 


$00 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. HALIFAX, N. S. 














~ 


P 
but —what YOU want — 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 

AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- _ 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 
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300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
IOS 





32 LEATHER and SHOES 





If YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES 

WILLING to go into the 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 


®@ Strauss Tanning Co., Peabody, 
suffered a $15,000 loss from fire caused 
by an overheated motor in the drying 
room. 

© Curtis Shoe Co., Marlboro, manu- 
facturers of men’s shocs, announces 
the following clections of officers: 
John A. Curtis, chairman of the 
board; Mercer E. Curtis, president; 
Arnold S. Curtis, treasurer; Frederic I. 
Barlow, vice-president and _ general 
manager; Frederick W. Pratt, vice- 
president; Charles W. Curtis, vice- 
president; Willis L. Curtis, assistant 
to sales manager. The firm has been 
in business since 1846. 

© Pkillips-Premier Corp., Boston, 
distributors of shoe upper materials, 
has appointed Jaime Amaya head of 
its export department. The firm is 
doing an increasing volume of export 
business. 

© National Shoe Makers, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has changed its name to Ameri- 
can Juniors Shoe Co., Inc. Presi- 
dent-treasurer is Benjamin Spinoza. 


® The New England Tanners Club 
holds its next meeting March 16, at 
the Hotel Hawthorne, Salem, at 6 
P.M. Webster Thomas of Rohm & 
Haas Co. will address the meeting on 
the subject of “Common Causes of 
Leather Defects.” 


New Hampshire 


@ Employes at Dover Shoe Co., 
Somersworth, voted 244 to 9 in favor 
of the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, to represent them. 
© The Royce Shoe Co., Claremont, 
will reopen shortly, according to Na- 
than Brown, general manager. About 
400 workers will be employed for full- 
scale operations. 

@ Jj. F. McElwain Co. has just man- 
ufactured its 200,000,000th pair of 
shoes. 

@® A. J. Lawson Shoe Co., Inc., 
Manchester, makers of men’s slippers, 


has filed petition of bankruptcy, with 
creditors to receive 15 percent in cash, 
and two notes for 10 percent payable 
in November, and five percent in Feb., 
1952. 


Ohio 


®@ Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, has 
increased wages by 3 cents hourly in 
accord with the cost-of-living increase 
as stated in the union contract signed 
last fall. The boost will add an esti- 
mated $125,000 yearly to the com- 
pany payroll. 


® A. B. Cohen, president of United 
States Shoe Co., Cincinnati, is author 
of an autobiographical chapter in a 
new book dealing with “60 great sales 
success stories,” prepared by J. M. 
Hicmersob. Cohen started as an er- 
rand boy in Boston, saw his present 
firm grow from an output of 700 to 
17,000 pairs a day. 


©@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, pro- 
ducers of shoe products and materials, 
set the highest sales record in its 80- 
year history during 1950, with net 
sales amounting to $543,312,294, an 
increase of 40 percent over 1949, 


Tennessee 


© Ouimet Corp., Nashville, is a new 
firm manufacturing leather trimmings 
for women’s shoes. Operations s:arted 
last month at the plant, 129 Ninth 
Ave., employing 35 employes. Presi- 
dent is E. R. Ouimet, with E. O. Lake 
as vice president and plant manager. 


© Culver Mfg. Co., Inc., Bluffton, 
Ind., shoe and glove manufacturer, 
has taken a long-term lease on a fac- 
tory at Erin. The new plant will 
make a line of children’s shoes—Cul- 
ver Cubs and Culver Cadets—soft- 
sole shoes sizes 0 to 4. The plant will 
employ 300, and occupancy begins in 
mid-March. The Erin plant will do 
its own purchasing, will serve as ware- 
housing and shipping point for the 
firm’s eastern and southern trade. 


® General Shoe Corp. plans early 
construction at Fayetteville of a 175,- 
000 sq. ft. “processing terminal” for 
warehousing a part of the firm’s new 
materials inventory and finished shoes. 
A 20-acre site has been selected. Esti- 
mated cost is $500,000. 


® Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corp. has started operations of its 
new all-pigskin workshoe plant at 
Ithaca. The modern plant is 50 x 
165 feet, was built and leased by the 
town of Ithaca to Wolverine. The 
plant will employ 100 to 125 persons, 
will have a daily capacity of 2,000 
pairs. 


@® Armour & Co., packer and tan- 
ner, has elected the following new di- 
rectors: Paul F. Clark, president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; Chris L. Christensen, vice presi- 
dent of Celotex Corp.; Chas. J. 
Maines, president of National Cylinder 
Gas Co.; and Robt. E. Pearsall, execu- 
tive vice-president of Armour. Three 
new vice-presidents were elected: Vic- 
tor Conquest, head of Armour re- 
search; Thomas E. Hicks, Head of 
Armour laboratories, and Alfred H. 
Smith. 


New York 
© The Allleather Products Corp., 


Gloversville, suffered loss of several 
thousands of dollars by a fire. Presi- 
dent Joseph H. Seld declared the loss 
was covered by insurance. The plant, 
recently renovated, employs 40 per- 
sons. 


® Endicott-Johnson Corp., in its 
1950 report to stockholders, listed ex- 
ecutive salaries paid as follows: Chas. 
F. Johnson, Jr., president and general 
manager, $90,558; Geo. W. Johnson, 
chairman of the board, $45,675; Law- 
rence Merle, first vice-president and 
sales manager, $39,952. Each was 
also paid a bonus of $150—the same as 
received by all E-J employes for the 
year. 








FANCY STITCHING AND CUTOUT PROBLEMS? 


Lack of uniformity? . . . Cutouts poorly stitched? ... Trouble piecing vamps? . . . Vamps dis- 
torted, out of shape? 


CONTROLLED STITCHING solves ALL these problems, guarantees uniformity, speed, clean 


accurate work even with green help. 


AJAX MACHINE CO. 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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® Lois Ingalls becomes head of a 
new division directing sales promo- 
tional activities for I. Miller Shoe 
Co., New York. She will also handle 
public relations for the firm. She was 
formerly sales promotion manager with 
Thalhimer Brothers, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., department store. 


® Little Falls Felt Shoe Co., Little 
Falls, has been awarded a 100% award 
for completing the plant safety con- 
test of Associated Industries of New 
York State without a lost-time acci- 


dent. 


® Tru-Fit Shoes, manufacturers, 
has been established at 3311 Church 
Ave., Brooklyn. George Lefcourt 
heads the new firm. 


© The New York Shoe Supts.’ and 
Foremen’s Assn. is planning to cut 
its business and technical sessions to 
only two a month, to devote more 
time to social gatherings. 


© The North American Shoe 
Supts.’ and Foremen’s Assn. dele- 
gated two officials, president Al Hy- 
att and executive secretary R. V. 
Hermansen, to address the March 2 
meeting of the New York Supts.’ and 
They spoke on the 


forthcoming North American annual 


| convention to be held in Kitchener, 


Ontario. 


® Charles Scimeca, fitting room 
foreman, has joined Greene-Crescent 
Casuals, makers of soft-sole foot- 
wear. Scimeca was formerly with 
Evy Footwear. 


®@ A. Schwartz has been appointed 
general manager of Ace Footwear 
Corp. Schwartz is ane of the princi- 
pals of the firm. 


® Morris Bushwick has sold his cut 
findings business to Shse Factory 
Supply Co., Brooklyn. Bushwick will 
serve as a sales representative for the 
firm. 


® Ben Romano, lasting room fore- 
man, is now with Cele Footwear, 
makers of highgrade slippers. 


® Pi-Ac Corporation is a new firm 


| of Gloversville to manufacture leather 


goods. Capital stock is $20,000. Di- 


| rectors are F. Law Comstock, Angel 
| C. Regan, and Frank Vetro, all of 


Gloversville. 


® Deluxe Leather Goods Import, 
Inc., New York City, has changed its 


| name to Sheepskins Trading Corp. 
| © The Stanwear Leather Goods 


Co., Inc., has been established in New 
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York City to manufacture leather 
goods. Directors are Harold J. Black- 
man, Abraham S. Bursky, and Maria 
Cappucci. Address is 140 Nassau St. 


® Valarre Shoe Corp., a shoe manu- 
facturing firm, as been established at 
305 Broadway, New York City. Di- 
rectors are Sidney A. Mauriber, Lenore 
Ross and Hilda Jaffe. 


Pennsylvania 
® Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia man- 
ufacturers of tanning chemicals, 
showed profits (after taxes) of $7,- 
665,000 for 1950, as compared with 
$5,116,000 for 1949. Total sales for 
1950 amounted to $83,273,000, or 
$21,000,000 above the previous year. 


Wisconsin 
©@ Armour Leather Co., Sheboygan, 
has granted a 10 cents hourly wage in- 
crease plus additional adjustments. The 
contract covers about 700 workers, is 
retroactive to Jan. 28. 


® Colonial Leather Co., Milwaukee 
glove leather tanners, surrendered its 
power to discharge employes in a re- 
cent labor negotiation. This power is 
now delegated to a six-man commit- 
tee composed of labor-management 
representatives. The plant has no 
union, employs about 75. 


® The Dodson-Fisher Co. is a new 
shoe manufacturing concern of Mil- 
waukee. 


© The Health Spot Shee Co., Oco- 
nomowoc, has been charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission with mak- 
ing false advertising claims about its 
shoes in regard to foot health. Com- 
pany officials have called the charges 
“false,” and plan to answer the 
charges. 


Missouri 
® Carmo Shoe Mfg. Co., Union, has 
been charged with violating the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by paying some 
workers less than the 75-cent hourly 
minimum and failing to pay employes 
overtime rates. 


@ James H. Jones has been elected 
president and chairman of the board 
of Midland Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Jones, elevated from executive vice- 
president and secretary, succeeds Frank 
S. Rice, who is retiring from active 
work, Other company changes: Rob- 
ert C. Lundah! becomes executive 
vice-president; Edgar L. Dehner to 
vice-president and secretary; Sam C. 
Nicholl to vice-president. 
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PROBLEM FEET 
(Continued from Page 8) 


” 


“But — but that’s impossible! 
Prosett declared, reaching again for 
the cane. 

“Walk!” said Kilham sharply. 

Prosett took a frightened, unsure 
step—then another and another, each 
more rapid, more confident. Soon 
he was walking rapidly in full stride 
around the room. He stopped 
abruptly, looked at his shoes, then 
at Kilham and burst into tears. 

Kilham smiled, took the cane and 
snapped it across his knee. It wasn’t 
the first cane he’d so broken and 
discarded. 

The design of that cork inner- 
mold was based on the original im- 
print of Prosett’s foot in the steel 
ball bearings, and the resultant last. 
Hence the innermold was scientifi- 
cally “engineered” to create a func- 
tional service to the forepart of the 
shoe where there was no foot. It 
enabled the foot to “walk,” to simu- 
late a natural gait, much as an arti- 
ficial hand can be made to perform 
many natural manual functions with 
ease and efficiency. 

Today Prosett walks without cane 
or limp. “My wife was amazed one 
evening,” he said recently, “when 
I took her dancing—something | 
hadn’t done since before the war. 


Now it’s a weekly ritual with us.” 


From Idea To Shoes 


Everything but the shoes are made 
at the Foundation’s laboratory—the 
lasts, casts, innermolds, patterns, etc. 
Then the lasts, with exacting specifi- 
cations, are sent to highgrade shoe 
manufacturing firms, specializing in 
men’s or women’s footwear. The 
shoes are constructed not only of the 
finest leathers and most skilled work- 
manship, but careful attention is 
given to smart styling. 

“It’s very important,” says Kilham, 
“that these shoes have a neat, dressy 
appearance. It’s important to morale 
—a real psychological lift to the in- 
dividual—to have the shoes look 
normal.” The Foundation provides 
a style catolog from which the in- 
dividual may select one of severa! 
available styles. 

Initial cost for the first pair of 
shoes is about $75. Of this, $40 is 
for the cast, last and innermolds, and 
$35 for the shoes. Once the first pair 
of lasts is made, the only charge 
thereafter is for the shoes, averaging 
about $35 a pair. The shoes may then 
be ordered by mail from anywhere in 
the world. 

The cost of these shoes, consider- 
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The finished product. In each of these cases one foot is deformed, the other 
normal. Can you tell which is which by the shoes? 


ing the quality and scientific design 
and construction, is by far the lowest 
to be found anywhere in the U. S. 
The Foundation, through the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is bending every effort to see 
that the foot-disabled are properly 
shod. If the individual can’t pay the 
total cost in a lump sum, spaced pay- 
ments are arranged. If one can’t pay 
all of the cost, the shoes will be 
furnished, somehow. The policy: 
“No one shall be denied the help 
the Foundation can give because of 
inability to pay.” 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has enthusiastically 
endorsed the Shoe Foundation and 
recommends its services to the legion 
of polio victims to whom proper 
shoes are a vital necessity of life. 
Polio sufferers, once fitted to these 
shoes, have gained a fresher, brighter 
perspective to their daily tasks. 

Richard B. Bronson, chief an- 
nouncer of radio station WPOR, 
Portland, Maine, was attacked by in- 
fantile paralysis in childhood. It left 
him with a two-inch shortage in his 
left leg, as well as a serious distor- 
tion of the left foot. 

He has since had many pairs of 
shoes made by the Foundation, and 
these have helped him lead an active, 
productive life. Bronson says, “In 
my profession I made many public 
appearances. It is certainly a morale 
builder to hear people say, months 
after you’ve met them, ‘Why, I never 
knew you were lame! Certainly your 
shoes and walk don’t show it.’” 
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New specialized services are being 
regularly launched by the Founda- 
tion. It will repair—actually rebuild 
like new—worn shoes made originally 
by the laboratory. The average cost 
is about $6. 

Some time ago the Foundation re- 
ceived an urgent letter from Vermont: 

“The shoes you made for me 
are wonderful. But they get 
awful wet in these two-foot snow- 
drifts up here. Recently I wrote 
to a big rubber footwear firm, 

asked what they’d charge for a 

pair of special galoshes to fit my 

shoes (I sent an old pair). The 
price is far beyond my purse. Mr. 

Kilham, you rescued my feet 

with these shoes. Now I beg of 

you to rescue my shoes with 
overshoes—at something more 
reasonable.” 

The Foundation, by a special tech- 
nique it has developed, will now 
make special rubbers and overshoes. 
The price for the first pair is $25, 
and $15 per pair thereafter—ex- 
tremely reasonable for the amount 
and quality of work involved. 

If a person has a shortened leg 
but a foot that can be fitted to com- 
mercial shoes, the Foundation will 
build special innermolds inside those 
shoes to compensate for the leg short- 
age. Ifa portion of a person’s fore- 
foot has been amputated, and yet the 
foot can wear commercial shoes, the 
Foundation will design and insert a 
“filler” mold for the shoe. If a person 
has some mechanical foot disorder 
requiring better foot balance by re- 


35 








distributing tne weight-bearing and 
thus relieve foot or arch strain, spe- 
cial innermolds will be built and in- 
serted in commercial shoes. 

It was in 1947 that the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association took 
over the sponsorship of the Founda- 
tion, with the aim of vastly expand- 
ing its facilities and services so that 
anyone needing special footwear, and 
unable to be fitted to commercial 
shoes, could be properly shod. The 
Association quickly raised $150,000, 
contributed by its members and allied 
groups in the industry. An initial 
goal of $250,000 has been set. The 


Foundation has plans to eventually 
open branches in several other cities. 
One branch, at 400 First Ave., 
N. Y. C., is already in operation. 

All the technicians associated with 
the Foundation are ex-Gls. Their 
average age is 26. These young 
men were drawn from all parts of the 
country, carefully screened and 
selected from a large number of ap- 
plicants on the basis of aptitude for 
this highly specialized work. 

One of the Foundation’s increas- 
ingly important roles is that of mak- 
ing special shoes for foot-disabled 
soldiers and war veterans. For ex- 
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ample, during the winter campaign 
in Korea, nearly 6,000 U. S. fighting 
men were returned to the States for 
hospitalization with severe frostbite. 
A small percentage of these required 
amputation of toes or larger portions 
of the foot. They will also require 
special shoes. 


Says Charles Kilham, “Ours is not 
a business but a social and rehabili- 
tation service available to all who 
need it. Our objective is to help the 
foot-disabled enjoy comfort and 
confidence, to help them lead happy, _ 
productive lives.” : 


Take Elaine’s Case 


To illustrate this, there’s the girl 
we'll call Elaine—young, poised, 
beautiful, and just beginning to 
realize her ambition to become a 
fashion model. Then, three years ago 
came that car accident that shattered 
one of her feet. It took a year to 
mend. The doctors told her she’d 
always walk with a limp. 

Elaine was despaired. Of course it 
meant the end of her modeling career. 
Finally, she was sent to the Founda- 
tion for her first pair of “special” 
shoes. She stood in them, walked 
around experimentally, gradually 
with more rapid step as her con- 
fidence increased. Suddenly she 
looked up at Kilham, cried, “Why, 
I—I don’t limp at all in these shoes!” 


“Of course not,” said Kilham, 
watching her closely. He was wait- 
ing for something more .. . 


“And the shoes,” she said excitedly, 
pointing to the dressy oxford ties on 
her feet,” they’re—why, just the 
other day I saw in one of the fashion 
magazines—” Elaine’s voice cracked 
into a sob. 


New Horizons Opened 


Today Elaine is one of New York’s 
busiest and best-paid fashion models. 
And not even her own boss knows 
that without her shoes Elaine walks 
with a limp. 

The shoe industry—and_ every 
member who has contributed to the 
financial support of the Foundation 
—can feel a deep compensation for 
the great good being accomplished 
by this organization. We have our 
Marshall Plans, Point Fours, United 
Nations and other great projects de- 
signed to put the world back on its 
feet. But none has fulfilled this 
promise more realistically than the 
National Shoe Foundation For Dis- 
abled Feet. 


— END — 
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RAWSTOCK OUTLOOK 
(Continued from Page 10) 


But these estimates presuppose rea- 
sonably normal conditions. What 
the actual results will be is to me a 
great mystery. 1 don’t know what 
the effects of current economic con- 
ditions and government controls will 
have on the domestic supply outlook. 
Some of the questions which bother 
me and probably are being asked by 
you are these: 


Will the record wool prices make 
sheep raisers keep the lamb crop 
from market long enough to get at 
least one wool crop? Will these wool 
prices so stimulate the desire to in- 
crease flocks that slaughter will be 
sharply curtailed? 


Will slaughter controls and meat 
price controls, despite all high hopes, 
mean a return to black market slaugh- 
ter with all that means in destroyed 
hides and skins, and curtailment on 
the part of legitimate producers? 
Wiil dissatisfaction with price ceil- 
ings themselves mean a slowing down 
in marketing of cattle through nor- 
mal channels? 


Problems On Imports 


Similar problems arise with re- | 


spect to foreign supplies. Last year, 
the United States was nearer to nor- 


mal in its foreign trade in hides and | 


skins than it had been since the pre- 
war period. Hide imports, after de- 
ducting re-exports, totaled 3,147,000 
hides and exports dropped more than 
60 percent with an outflow of only 
403,000. Calf and kip imports less 
re-exports, came to 3,226,000 skins 
and exports of 407,000 were also al- 
most 60 percent less than in 1949. 
Goatskin imports came to almost 42 
million skins and pickled sheep im- 
ports rose to 21 million skins. The 
new supply of hides and skins, on a 
net basis, in 1950 was good. 


But what will be the case in 1951 
with price controls set up in the U. S. 
and the rest of the world free to pay 
world prices? Again, frankly, I don’t 
know. Much will depend upon gov- 
ernment action. It is my understand- 
ing that all the high levels in govern- 
ment know the problem and know at 
least one answer. But when this will 
be translated into action is not yet 
clear. It is possible that a system of 
government purchase may be set up. 
This would certainly provide a big 
part of the answer but not necessar- 
ily a complete answer. The world 
situation is not by any means com- 
parable today with the World War 
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HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


in the dissolution zone — flowing through a 
bed of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone — through use of the self-filtration prin- 
ciple originated by International, the satu- 
rated brine is thoroughly filtered through a bed 
of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself 
filters che brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


¥ Chemical and bacteri i purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 

¢ Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 

¥ Crystal-clear brine. 

¥ Continuous supply of brine. 

/ Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 

V Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping. 

Savings up to 20% and often more in the 

cost and handling of salt have been 

reported by many Lixate users. Why not 

investigate? 











e You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stir- 
ring of salt and water, and frequent 
testing of the brine strength — with 
International’s Lixate Process for 
Making Brine. Stops waste through 
spilling. Saves time and labor. 
Assures accurate salt measurement. 


e The Lixator automatically pro- 
duces 100% saturated, free flowing, 
crystal-clear brine — which may 
be piped to as many points in your 
plant as you desire — any distance 
away — by either gravity or pump. 
YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE for 
self-filtered, LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical 
and bacterial standards. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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II period when England and the U. S. 
were the only important buyers in 
world markets and the navi-cert sys- 
tem of the British navy kept supply 
lines from wandering in the wrong 
direction. 

The confidence I spoke of at the 
beginning of this talk is a confidence 
based not on knowledge but on a 
freely admitted ignorance. The one 
thing I am sure of is that I cannot 
speak with assurance, even misguided 
assurance, on what the year 1951 will 


see with respect to supplies either 
domestic or foreign. I regret very 
much that such is the case but I am 
sure you will agree that this approach 
is sounder today than one of glib 
assurance that the supply picture is 
easily ascertainable. I have at least 
indicated what might possibly be ob- 
tainable under normal conditions. 
Beyond that I can’t go further than 
state the problem. 


- END — 





Right .. at Your Fingertips 


HERE » IN THE BLUE BOOK ... 


is the information you need every day for quick 
reference . . . names, locations, of suppliers, 
pompetitors, sellers, buyers, conveniently indexed 

. - - Complete, accurate data, on 
this great industry ... 


ALL in ONE volume: 


MANUFACTURERS of Shoes listed 
alphabetically and geographically, by 
the KINDS of shoes made and the 
methods of manufacture; SHOE DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, lists of BUYING head- 
quarters, for Chain Stores, and 
Chain Department Stores; MATERI- 
ALS for shoe manufacturers, as well 
as SUPPLIES, MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT; lists of TANNERS 
alphabetically, geographically, and by 
KINDS of leathers made, lists of 
Tanners MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, Leath- 
er DISTRIBUTORS and every type 
of LEATHER GOODS manufac- 
turer; plus HIDES and SKINS 
Brokers, Dealers, Importers, Export- 
ers; PACKERS and ABATTOIRS; 
and Forty Seven pages of IMPOR- 
TANT STATISTICS on production, 


prices, etc. 





RAND 


(Continued from Page 12) 


But I am urging the formulation 
of purposeful controls intelligently 
drawn up on the basis of available 
information concerning _ national 
needs and supplies and productive 
capacities. 


What was urgently needed months 
ago, for example, was a regulation 
detailing dollars-and-cents ceiling 
prices on hides and skins. Such an 
order was promised for weeks. The 
reasons for it are many. Consider, 
for example, this actual case. It is 
typical of many others: A small hide 
dealer — let’s call him Smith — had 
sold hides early in November at 32c 
per pound. He had sold none there- 
after. But his competitor across the 
street — we'll call him Jones — had 
sold precisely the same grade of hides 
late in November at 34c per pound. 
A shoe manufacturer needed some 
hides early in February. Hide Dealer 
Smith had some to sell. But he natur- 
ally didn’t want to let them go at 
32c while Hide Dealer Jones across 
the street was getting 34c for pre- 
cisely the same quality hides. So he 
laid his case before the O.P.S., re- 
questing an early ruling while he still 
had a market for his hides. He got 
the ruling but it brought him little 
comfort. The O.P.S. told him his 
ceiling price must be 32c. So Hide 
Dealer Smith still had his hides and 
the shoe manufacturer still had the 
idle money he would have liked to 
exchange for those hides. 


Consider Squeeze 


Or consider the squeeze that was 
on this shoe retailer up until six days 
ago when the O.P.S. finally, on Feb- 
ruary 28th, issued that long-needed 
ceiling price regulation specifically 
designed for retailers—a regulation 
patterned after an O.P.A. retail or- 
der issued in March, 1945. This re- 
tailer’s case was typical of thousands 
of others throughout the country: he 
ordered shoes from the manufacturer 
in November for shipment in Janu- 
ary. The manufacturer increased the 
price of those shoes on January 21st, 
because the rising cost of his raw ma- 
terials made that increase imperative. 


But the retailer did not act immedi- 
ately in adjusting his retail prices 
accordingly. Perhaps the new price 
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list didn’t come to his attention im- 
mediately. Then he heard on the 
radio the evening of January 26th 
that his prices were frozen at their 
highest level between the period from 
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December 19th to January 25th. He 
had on hand a supply of shoes which 
he should have sold for $10.00 a pair 
in order to operate his business at a 
fair profit, but which he was per- 
mitted to sell for no more than $9.00 
a pair, that being the highest price he 
charged for these shoes between De- 
cember 19th and January 25th. So, 
despite the fact that his customers 
wanted and needed those shoes—de- 
spite the fact that the retailer needed 
to replace his investment in them, 
plus a fair profit—the retailer prob- 
ably did the only thing he could do if 
he hoped to operate in such a way as 
to remain in business: he probably 
left those shoes in the stock room for 
awhile, awaiting this retail ceiling 
price regulation that was finally is- 
sued just the other day. 


In the meantime, the leather pro- 
ducer and the shoe manufacturer are 
caught in the tangled web of govern- 
ment indecision and delay. Only 
when clarity and order replace un- 
certainty and confusion in Washing- 
ton will the shoe manufacturer be in 
a position to know with any degree 
of certainty what it will then cost him 
to produce a pair of shoes. 


Can Demand Economy 


The American people willingly as- 
sume the higher tax burden that is 
needed to win the fight for freedom. 
But they have the right to expect and 
the responsibility to insist that their 
government leaders quit wasting 
money on non-essential non-military 
expenditures. They have the respon- 
sibility to demand economy in gov- 
ernment. 


I have expressed the fear that one 
of the most dangerous possibilities 
facing this country—short of an all- 
out war—is the possibility that we 
may lose one of the freedoms we are 
fighting for by needlessly stifling in- 
dividual initiative and incentive. 


Let me point up this danger with 
an illustration concerning the shoe 
industry. In 1950 this industry pro- 
duced approximately 486,000,000 
pairs of shoes and other types of 
footwear. In the same year, it is esti- 
mated that consumers spent $2,750,- 
000,000 for shoes at retail. This is 
1.45% of total estimated consumer 
expenditures of $190,000,000,000 for 
1950. In 1949, consumer expendi- 
tures for shoes at the retail level 
amounted to 1.60% of total consumer 
expenditures for all goods and serv- 
ices. The average proportion of con- 
sumer expenditures for shoes in rela- 
tion to total consumer expenditures is 
about two percent. Between 1929 
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and 1946, inclusive, it averaged 1.92 
percent. In 1946 the ratio was 1.98 
percent. This means that the shoe 
industry actually has been in a semi- 
depressed condition for the past two 
or three years, including the year just 
ended, 1950. 


Statistics compiled by the National 
City Bank of New York reporting the 
net income after taxes of forty-five 
industrial manufacturing groups will 
further bear this out. During 1949 
the shoe and leather products group 
(there were 24 companies repre- 
sented), with net income after taxes 
totaling $27,987,000, ranked 39th 


among the 45 manufacturing groups. 
Only six out of 45 had net income 
lower than that of the shoe group. 
The leather tanning group (nine 
companies reporting) ranked even 
lower. Its 1949 total net income of 
$2,152,000 placed it at the very bot- 
tom of the list. The story was about 
the same in 1948: the shoe and 
leather products group ranked 37th, 
while the leather tanning group again 
ranked last. Final figures for 1950 
are not yet available. Preliminary 
returns, however, are sufficient to in- 
dicate that, while net incomes of all 
groups are somewhat higher than 
1949, the relative position of both 
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MOST PRACTICAL BOOK ON TANNING 
Contains Invaluable Formulae and Data 


“Janning. Processes” 


e@ August C. Orthmann is president of the Orthmann 
Wisconsin, 
chemists to the Tanning and Allied Industries. 
conducted and supervised tanning operations on all types 
He has developed formulas which have re- 
sulted in greater yield, increased production, and a 
higher quality of leather. His personal reference library 
This, combined with 
years of actual experience and research makes Mr. 
Orthmann’s new work, “Tanning Processes,” 
of information that can be acquired only during a life- 


All this experience, formulae, data, and essential in- 
formation is summarized in “Tanning Processes.” 
liberal, practical education invaluable to everyone en- 
gaged in the making and merchandising of leather. 


Published by THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
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shoes and leather tanning are about 
the same. 

The shoe industry did not sell 
nearly as many shoes in 1950—nor 
is it selling nearly as many today— 
as it has the capacity to produce. 
There are good reasons for this con- 
dition: people wanted shoes, but, as 
goods became available following 


World War II, they wanted other 
things first—television sets and new 
homes, for example. Now that they 
have these other things, they are 
ready to buy the shoes they need. 
Suppose, however, the govern- 
ment were to conclude that the pro- 
duction of shoes should be con- 
trolled, even though shoe manufac- 
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turers had plenty of productive ca- 
pacity and plenty of raw materials 
to produce all the footwear needed 
for military requirements, plus ci- 
vilian production adequate for ci- 
vilian needs and wants. And sup- 
pose quotas were established and 
those quotas were based on the in- 
dustry’s 1950 production. The re- 
sult would be not only to freeze the 
production of shoes needlessly, but 
to freeze this industry, needlessly, 
at a semi-depressed level. 


Would Stifle Growth 


Such a situation would stifle the 
growth of the shoe industry and the 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
engaged in it. When you stifle 
growth you remove individual in- 
centive and destroy individual ini- 
tiative. That, gentlemen, is an ex- 
ample of the danger we must guard 
against: the danger of losing one of 
the freedoms we are ready to fight 
for. 


I know that no one yet has pro- 
posed such a production control in 
the shoe industry. I know also that 
few business leaders in Great Britain 
seriously believed in the spring of 
1945 that the road to socialism would 
have progressed by 1951 as far as 
it did the other day when the gov- 
ernment took over ownership of that 
country’s iron and steel industry. 


Expand Basic Industries 


I agree with a leading Washington 
business service that, as America 
builds its military machine, it should 
at the same time expand certain 
basic industries at the expense of 
non-essential or less-essential things; 
that if the output of these industries 
can be sufficiently expanded in two 
or three years, unnecessary direct 
controls should be eased off, should 
be superseded by simpler controls, 
such as credit controls — and of 
course taxes which must and _ will 
continue high. 


I hold that the observation of Ben- 
jamin Fairless is just as sound today 
as it was when he made it last April, 
when he said that “Industrial pro- 
duction has been achieved primarily 
because of our basic concept of com- 
petition in an atmosphere of freedom 
and vigorous incentive.” 


To preserve the freedoms we are 
fighting for, | want that concept pro- 
tected and strengthened. 


- END — 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 
Plain and Cellophane Packed 
Lowest Prices — Prompt Delivery 


WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
ather Dressers 
DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND. 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 
WRITE 


MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 
Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 





For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Wool Blanket Ends 

Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 

Cotton Blanket Ends 

Canton Flannel Full Stock, also 

Various Lengths, Jobs, Shorts 

Imitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors & Weights 

Also, Block Cuts 

Book Binding Cloth Full Widths —In Rolls — 
Various Colors 

Felt — Rolls — Shorts — Remnants 

Knitted Fabrics 


Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains. 

We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices. 
Be One of Our Satisfied Customers. 
~~ o We Guarantee Satisfaction. 

Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
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Contract Tanning 


CONTRACT TANNING — Chrome, Combina- 
tion and Russett, Sheepskin Linings. High | 
quality Hatting Leathers. Modern tannery. | 
Address C-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


Line Wanted 


Lasting & Making Room 


Foreman 


Unusually well qualified man to take full 
charge of either room or both in small factory. 
Knows how to train new help. Will go any- 
where. Apply Box X-14, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Cutting Room Foreman 


Available at once, competent man who knows 
all cutting room procedure. Apply Box X-15, 
Leather & Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Tanner 


TANNER with 20 years experience on sides, 
kips, splits, and other leathers—chrome, bark 
and combination. Can take complete charge 
from hair to finish. Desires supervisory posi- 
tion. Address C-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams S8t., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Shoe | Foreman 


Making and bottoming room foreman, men’s 
or boys’ welts. Able, experienced supervisor, 
with only two factories in last 16 years. Pre- 
fer position within 59 miles radius of Boston 
Write Box X-20, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 
High St., Boston, Mass. 


Lasting and Making Room 
Foreman 


Here’s a man with all ‘round experience on 
women’s and men’s shoes. Once government 
inspector of military footwear. Will go any- 
where. Apply Box X-16, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 





WIDELY KNOWN representative in Col 
wiskes to take on representation, on a com- 
mission basis, of a manufacturer of chemicals 
for tanneries. 
Address C-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ml. 





. * 
Representative Available 
REPRESENTATIVE in Colombia wishes to 
represent manufacturers of frames for purses 
and leather tannery for women's gloves 

Commission basis. 
Address C-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 





Situations Wanted 





Promptly and in Detail with S 
if necessary. 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE Co. 
217 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tanning Materials 
Line Wanted 


ESTABLISHED SALES AGENCY for 
Pacific Coast territory wants additional 
lines of tanning materials. Will sell 
on commission basis or buy for resale. 
Can carry inventory. 

Address C-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Hl. 








Tannery Available 


Custom Tanning of Light Leathers. 
Complete line: Suedes, Vegetable and 
Chrome Linings, Garment, Glove, 
Playshoe and Bag. — All Colors. 
GOOD CAPACITY— 
EXCELLENT WORK. 
Address C-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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experienced high-grade 
New 
c/o 


MODEL CUTTER, 
women’s shoes. Excellent references. 
York area preferred. Address X-21, 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7. 





New England Representation 


Man with wide knowledge of N. E. shoe indus- 
try and intimate acquaintance of most leading 
buyers can handle a good shoe materials line 
on commission basis. If line is competitive on 
quality and price basis, 8 Man can sell it 
in N. Write details of your product to 
Box X-18, Leather and Shoes, 10 High S8t., 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Stockfitting Room Foreman 


If you need a capable foreman who knows how 
to solve all stockfitting problems, write for 
references that will prove this man’s claims 
that he is exceptionally able in the women’s 
high grade field. Apply Box X-17, Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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BLACK &COLORS 


TENERIA EL POPO'SeRL. 
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~ MEXICO 








MEXICO, D.F. 














LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 

















Coming Events 


Deaths 


Advertisers Index 





April 15-18, 1951 — Fifth Annual Fall 
Shoe Show, sponsored by St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Hotel Statler 
and other leading St. Louis hotels. 


April 15-19, 1951—Advance Fall Shoe 
Show. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association. Hotels Statler 
and Touraine, Boston. 


April 21-25, 1951 — Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers’ Show, Biltmore, Hotel, Atlanta. 


May 6-9, 1951—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 6-10, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Agesociation and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 19-26, 1951—National Foot Health 
Week, sponsored by National Foot Health 
Council. 

May 22-24, 1951 — Third Factory Man- 
agement Conference, sponsored by Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

May 27-29, 1951—Mountain States Fall 
Showing, sponsored by Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Association. Albany Hotel. 
Denver, Col. 

June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 11-14, 1951 — 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 

July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 
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Charles E. Schwartz 

. . 27, shoe traveler, died Feb. 22, 
at the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in Lyons, N. J. Formerly a 
member of the sales division staff of 
J. P. Smith Co., Chicago shoe manu- 
facturers, he made his home in West- 
field, N. J. He died following a long 
illness. He served for three years in 
the Army in World War II. He is 
survived by his widow, his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. Schwartz, Chi- 


cago, and two sisters. 


Louis Frebel 

. 73, leather executive, died March 
2, at his home, Irvington, N. J. He 
was president of L. J. Frebel & Sons, 
Inc., leather tanners of Belleville, N. J. 
He founded the concern in 1923, serv- 
ing as its head ever since. Survivors 
include his widow, Clara (Michen- 
felder) rebel; a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Pezzuto; two sons, William 
and Arthur; a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gruber; four grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 


Harold C. Meegan 

.. . 57, tanning chemicals executive, 
died Feb. 25, at Interlaken, N. J. He 
was president of Interlaken Borough 
Council and sales maanger of the tex- 
tile department of Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J. Survivors include 
his widow, Mrs. Isabel S. Meegan; a 
daughter, Barbara J.; and his mother, 
Mrs. John J. Meegan. 


(Other Deaths on Page 27) 
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ABC Backing Co. .................. 
Acme Leather Co. 

Ajax Machine Co. 

Amalgamated Leather Cos., rae 
American Color & Chem. Co., The .. 
American Extract Co. 
American Hide & Leather Co. .. Back Cover 
Apex Chemical Co. ..... 29 
Arkansas Co., Inc. ....... 

Armour Leather Co. ...... 


Barbour Welting Co. . 
Boston Cutting Die Co. 
Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. 


Calzado y Teneria 
Commonwealth Color & Chem. Corp. 18 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. ...... 19 


ont Leather Inc. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. . Front Cover 


Eberle Tanning Co. 24 
England Walton Division, A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co. 


Gallagher, Paul, & Co., Inc 
Griswold, George H. 
Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. ... 


Hadley Bros.- Uh! Co. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
Jameson, C. F., & Co. 


Leatex Chemical Co. 
Lincoln, L. H., & Sons, Inc. 
Lynn Innersole Co. 


Marden-Wild Corp. 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America 


Ormond Mfg. Co. 
Quirin Lea. Press Co. 


Rees,’ Hans, & Sons 
River Plate Import & Export Co., Inc. . 
Robeson Process Co. ; 


Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. 

Seton Leather Co. 

Standard Dyewood Co. 
Standard Emboss. Plate Mfg. Co. 
Stehling, Chas. H., Co. 
Superior Tanning Co. 


Taber Pump Co. 
Teneria El Popo : 
Trask, Arthur C., Co. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 2, 22, and 23 


Whitman, Wm., Co., Inc. 
Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc. 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 








Braziltan Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Mutual’s Prepared 
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Sodium Bichromate 
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MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue : New York 16, N. Y. 
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